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MARJORIE VENTUSA, by Gore Vidal 

This profile of a plain waitress crushing on Vidal's hero Robert Holton is the best bit of writing in 
his 1947 minor novel, In A Yellow Wood. If! were a filmmaker, this is prime short-subject 
material, with someone like Lili Taylor in the lead. 


THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS, by Edmond About 

Even in its abridged form, this satire has enough power to be made into a good film. A version 
of the story was made in 30's France, but under an irrelevant title. Jean Reno would be great as 
the villain. 


ROSH HASHANAH AT THE FULTON FISH MARKET, by Emily Neville 

One of many great episodes in Neville's Newbery Award-winning YA novel, /t's Like This, Cat, 
about a teenage NYC boy's adventures with (or without) his unnamed tomcat, set in the late 
1950's. This would have been a good role for River Phoenix or Leo Di Caprio back in the day; 
who's the current up and coming blond youth actor of their caliber? 


THE PORTION OF LABOR, CHAPTER 1, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 

The introduction of heroine Ellen Brewster from this never-filmed (but should be) early feminist 
novel begins with her slightly-reckless youth and offbeat events which form her into the woman 
she will be. Some good roles here for, say, Jennifer Lawrence in the lead, Michelle Pfeiffer as 
the wealthy, somewhat nutty beauty, and Holly Hunter as the heroine's mother. 


SYLVIA'S FIRST GLIMPSE OF MODERN CIVILIZATION, by Dorothy Canfield 

Taken from another early feminist novel, The Bent Twig, this is a thinly-veiled autobiography of 
Miss Canfield, who was active in the suffrage movement and also credited with bringing the 
Montessori method of education to America. | see Barbara Hershey, who resembles Canfield, 
as the heroine's mother, and perhaps Elle Fanning as the girl herself. 


THINGS, by Alice Duer Miller 
Miller's 1914 tale about an early helicopter mom would have been perfect for the likes of Cherry 
Jones in her 40's. 


SELECTED NEWS ARTICLES, by Ernest Hemingway 

TWAIN AND YACHT DISAPPEAR AT SEA, by New York Times 
AIN'T NOBODY'S BUSINESS IF | DO, by Porter Grainger 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR, by Robert E. Howard 


THE EVER-FAITHFUL HORNBILLS, by Henry R. Thomas 
THE RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS OF MAKING COFFEE, by Mrs. D.A. Lincoln. 


MARJORIE VENTUSA 


Chapter 2 of 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of /n a Yellow Wood, by Gore Vidal 


“Hurry up, Marjorie. Let’s get those tables cleaned up.” 


“Yes,” said Marjorie Ventusa, “yes, Mrs Merrin, | certainly will,” she 
spoke sweetly, hoping that Mrs Merrin would get the sarcasm in her 
voice but Mrs Merrin was already at the other end of the restaurant 
talking to another waitress. 


Marjorie pushed her natural blonde hair out of her eyes. She was never 
able to keep it in order; perhaps she should have it cut shorter, wear 

a snood perhaps. Mrs Merrin was watching her, she noticed. Quickly 
Marjorie began to put the dirty dishes on her tray. 


People were coming in and out of the restaurant. It got a lot of 

the less wealthy Wall Street trade. Clerks and secretaries and 
stenographers had breakfast and lunch here and the lonelier ones had 
supper here. When her tray was full she went back to the kitchen. 


On the other side of the swinging doors the cooks, wearing fairly 

clean aprons and white hats, were cooking at ranges. There was always 
steam and the smell of soap in the air. People shouted at one another 
and it was like a war. Marjorie hated the kitchen. The front part of 

the restaurant was all right. She had been a waitress off and on for 
fifteen years and she didn’t mind noisy people and the clattering of 
dishes. 


She put some glasses of water on her tray before she left the kitchen. 
Then Marjorie Ventusa gave the swinging door a kick and walked back 
into the dining room. She had five tables to take care of. 


Two women were seated at the table she had just cleared. She could tell 
from the backs of their heads that they were secretaries and older 
women; this meant they would be very particular and leave a ten-cent 
tip for both of them. 


“Good morning,” said Marjorie Ventusa, smiling brightly and thinking of 
nothing at all. She put the water glasses on the table. The two women 
were frowning at their menus. 


“How much extra is a large orange juice?” asked one. 
“It's ten cents more if you take it with the breakfast.” 


“All right, I'll take a double orange juice, some toast and coffee. Do 
you have any marmalade?” 


“Yes, ma’am.” 
“Well, bring some of that, too.” 


The other woman said, “The same for me.” Marjorie Ventusa picked up 
their menus. As she was turning to go she saw Robert Holton come into 
the restaurant and she was suddenly happy. She smiled at him and he, 
seeing her, smiled back. She pointed to one of her tables and he sat 
down at it. Quickly she went back to the kitchen to give her orders. 

She pushed her hair back from her face and promised herself that she 
would get a snood the next day. 


Marjorie Ventusa liked Robert Holton. For a year he had been coming 
into the restaurant; he always spoke pleasantly to her and they 

would joke together. She had never seen him anywhere except in the 
restaurant. She knew that he never really noticed her but she was 
always glad to see him and she was delighted when he talked to her 
and smiled at her; his smile was pleasant and he had nice teeth. She 
thought him handsome. 


“Good morning, Mr Holton,” she said, putting a glass of water and some 
silverware on his table. 


“How're you today, Marjorie? You look perfect.” 

“Sure, sure, | do; I’m a real beauty.” Marjorie always felt awkward 

with him, as though she couldn't think of the right words to say. She 
was older than he was, too. Marjorie was thirty-seven; she had known a 


lot of men and still she was awkward with him. 


“What you going to have this morning?” she asked. 


“Well...” He drawled the word as he looked at the menu and she had a 
strong urge to touch the short dark hairs on the back of his neck. She 
tried to think of some excuse to do so. Then she was angry with herself 
for having thought of such a thing. 


“I guess I'll have some orange juice and scrambled eggs and bacon.” 


“Is that all you going to eat? Why, how you ever going to get big and 
strong?” 


He laughed. “Not sitting at a desk and eating your cooking.” 


“Oh, is that so?” Marjorie Ventusa walked slowly back to the kitchen. 
She felt strained as she walked for she could feel he was watching her. 
She wished suddenly that her hips weren’t so big and that her legs were 
slimmer. 


She shouted his order to the cooks, then she took the two secretaries’ 
breakfasts out to them. They complained bitterly about the size of the 
orange juice and one said that it was too sour and the other said that 

there were seeds in it. 


“I’m sorry,” said Marjorie, “would you like something else?” 

They said they would not and acted as if she had grown the oranges 
badly and had put seeds in the juice. One of her other tables was full 
now and she went and took their order. 

Out in the kitchen his breakfast was ready and she put it on her tray. 
There were some seeds in the orange juice which she carefully removed 


with a spoon. 


He was reading his paper when she came back. He didn’t look up as she 
arranged the dishes on his table. 


“Well, here’s your breakfast,” she said. “You better eat it while it’s 
hot.” 


“Oh, sure.” Robert Holton folded his paper and laid it on the table. 
She watched him as he drank the orange juice. 


“Sour, isn’t it?” she asked. 


“A little bit, maybe.” 


“I’m glad you’re not going to complain. The rest, they all complain all 
the time. | get so tired sometimes | could get sick; | get so tired of 
listening to them.” 


“Just don’t take them seriously. Everybody feels awful in the morning. 
You’ve just been awake longer and you feel better than they do, that’s 
all.” 


Marjorie Ventusa laughed admiringly. “I wouldn’t have ever thought of 
that,” she said. “You might be right. Anyway a girl gets pretty tired 
of being shouted at all the time like it’s her fault.” 


“Well, just relax. | like the food and the service.” 


“Thank you,” she said, trying to sound elegant and funny at the same 
time. 


“When you going to go out dancing with me?” Robert Holton asked, 
sawing a piece of bacon in half with a blunt knife. 


“I'm pretty busy,” she said; she always said that when he asked her 
that question. He would say it because he thought it was funny and she 
would answer him as though she thought it was funny too. She wished 
that he meant it now. She had always wished that he meant it. “I’m 
pretty busy,” she said. “I got so many people asking to go out with me. 
You'd have to wait couple of weeks, maybe.” 


“| can wait,” he said, smiling at her; smiling the way he would to a 
child, she thought suddenly. She watched him eat. 


“Marjorie,” said a voice behind her. 


“Yes, Mrs Merrin, I’m coming. I'll be right with you. | was just 
cleaning this table.” 


Mrs Merrin was tall and stout with a wide loose mouth which she could 
make look stern and harsh when she wanted to. She made it look that way 


now. 


“Marjorie,” she said in a low voice, “you stop your hanging around and 
talking to the customers. | tell you | won’t stand for it.” 


“I’m sorry, Mrs Merrin. | was just cleaning the table.” Mrs Merrin 


smiled warmly at Robert Holton and walked away. 
“She’s an awful bitch,” said Marjorie Ventusa. 
“What did she say?” asked Robert Holton. “I didn’t hear her.” 


“She was just running off at the mouth, that’s all. She thought | was 
talking too much to you.” 


One of her tables called for a check and she walked over quickly and 
put their used plates on her tray. Then she went back to the kitchen. 
More orders were ready for her. She loaded her tray and went back to 
work. 


As she worked she watched Robert Holton. It was twenty minutes past 
eight and she knew that he had to be at his office at eight-thirty. 

She hoped that he would stay as long as possible. His office was only 
a block away and he would be able to stay until eight-thirty. He ate 
slowly, she knew, and he would read his paper as he ate. 


She hurried back to the kitchen. Two waitresses were talking and 
laughing together in a corner. They were young and pretty and would 
probably marry in another year and never work again; in another year 
Marjorie Ventusa would still be waiting on tables. 


She stopped in front of the mirror behind the swinging doors. Mrs 
Merrin always said that neatness was an important thing. 


Marjorie Ventusa rubbed the kitchen steam from the mirror. Her hair was 
back in her face again. She pushed it viciously out of her eyes. She 
hated its color. It was pale blonde, a real pale blonde. But because 

she was getting older and because she was part Italian everyone thought 
that she dyed her hair. She wondered if perhaps she shouldn't have it 
colored black. Her eyebrows were dark, thin and dark, and that made the 
color of her hair look even more suspicious. 


A sailor she had seen several times during the war had told her that 
she had a beautiful figure and she had tried to believe him. She was 
too heavy, though. Well, she hadn’t been heavy at that time. At least 
not quite so heavy as she was now. She wondered what kind of women 
Robert Holton liked. 


“Marjorie,” said Mrs Merrin. That was all Mrs Merrin said as she walked 
by. Marjorie Ventusa was glad. One day she would lose her temper and 


get fired. 


The mirror had steamed up again. She took her tray and went out into 
the dining room. More customers had come. She put glasses of water 
and silverware on their tables and took their orders and gave them 
instructions in how to order and how to avoid paying extra for what 
they wanted. 


Robert Holton was halfway through his breakfast. She looked at the 
clock over the kitchen doors. It was twenty-seven minutes after eight 
o'clock. She would work very hard now to get her orders taken care of 
and then she would have a few minutes to talk to him before he left. 
She usually couldn’t talk to him at lunch because he was always with 
someone else. 


Marjorie Ventusa traveled quickly back and forth from kitchen to dining 
room and back again. Her hair was hopelessly out of shape now and she 


was perspiring. 


Finally her last customer was satisfied for the moment. She wandered 
casually over to Robert Holton’s table. 


“Breakfast good?” she asked. 

“Never better.” 

“That don’t make it so good.” They laughed. He was always so polite 
with her. That was why she liked him, she thought. He was very kind. He 
was handsome, too, but that wasn’t as important as being polite. A lot 


of fine people were not handsome. 


“What’s in the paper?” she asked. She never quite knew what to talk 
about when she was with him. 


“Not much. The same old stuff. Election stuff mostly.” 
“Seems like there’s always an election.” 
“There’re a lot of them.” 


“| almost don’t read any newspapers. | don’t seem to get time to read 
them. I'll bet you read a lot of them.” 


“| have to. | read all about the market.” 


“That's right, you’re in Wall Street. That must be exciting. Working 
there where all those big deals are made.” 


“They don’t make them where | am.” He laughed. “I’m just another 
worker.” 


“| thought you were way up in one of the big houses.” 


“Well, sort of a clerk which doesn’t pay much. It’s a good way to 
starve.” 


“You ought to do something different. Suppose you marry some girl... 
“I’m not getting married for a long time.” 


“| suppose,” said Marjorie Ventusa calmly, “that you got some nice 
society girl all lined up.” 


Robert Holton shook his head. “I haven’t any girl anywhere.” 


“Isn't that like life. All the handsome men don’t have girls and they 
wonder why so many of us are old maids.” 


“You're not an old maid yet, Marjorie. By the way, what’s your last 
name? As long as I’ve known you I’ve never known your last name.” 


“Ventusa.” She spelled it for him. 
“Italian name?” 
“My father was Italian, my mother was Irish.” 


“That's a good combination. | knew a lot of pretty girls when | was in 
Italy.” 


“Were you there in the war?” 
“| was there over a year.” 
“| always wanted to travel. | guess I'd rather travel than do 


anything. My father, he used to tell me stories about Italy. He came 
from Sicily. Were you ever in Sicily?” 


“Yes, | was in Sicily.” 

“It's beautiful, isn’t it?” 

“Beautiful.” 

“Must be real messed up now.” 

“Not too bad. The scenery’s still there.” 


“I’m going to go there someday,” said Marjorie Ventusa, knowing that 
she never would. 


“You'll like it.” 
Mrs Merrin was looking at her and she pretended to be busy at his table. 


“Let me get you some more coffee,” she said. She picked up the plates 
from his table and put them on her tray. Her arm touched his hand. He 
pulled away unconsciously, and she walked back to the kitchen. 


She got a cup of coffee for him. Two other orders were ready for her. 
She put them on her tray and returned to the dining room. 


She noticed a girl was walking over to Robert Holton’s table. She had 
seen the girl often before. She worked in Robert Holton’s office. 
Occasionally they would have lunch together. She was a pretty girl. 

Her hair was dark and her skin white. Her lips were full and painted a 
deep red. She had a slim figure and slim legs and her eyes were blue, a 
deep vivid blue that Marjorie Ventusa envied. The girl spoke to Robert 
Holton. He stood up. Then they both sat down. 


Marjorie Ventusa took care of two tables and then she went to Robert 
Holton’s table and placed his cup of coffee before him. 


“Good morning,” she said to the pretty girl. 

“Good morning,” said the pretty girl absently. “I'll have some 
grapefruit juice. That’s all | want. I’m reducing,” she said to Robert 
Holton and she patted her slim waist. 


“What on earth are you reducing for?” 


“You think | look all right this way?” she asked, pretending surprise. 


Marjorie Ventusa hurried to the kitchen. She hated this pretty girl. 

All day long Robert Holton was with her. Perhaps even at night they 
were together. She pushed her blonde hair back out of her face. If 

only she had been pretty and young. Of course, she had been young but 
she had never been pretty. She was far from old now. They said that if 
one wanted something badly enough one would get it. That was foolish; 
Marjorie Ventusa had never gotten anything she wanted, except a yellow 
satin dress. When she was a child she had wanted a yellow satin dress 
and her father had bought her one. The dress was in a box in her closet 
now; she had not looked at it in fifteen years. She picked up a glass 

of grapefruit juice and put it on her tray. 


The pretty girl was laughing when she came back to their table and 
Robert Holton was watching her. She wore a gray suit buttoned tightly 
across her small breasts. 


“Here’s your grapefruit juice.” 


“Thank you very much,” said the girl, paying no attention to Marjorie 
Ventusa, saying the words mechanically. 


The waitress began to clean the table next to Robert Holton’s. She 
rubbed the gray damp cloth over the shiny black table-top and she 
listened to Robert Holton and the pretty girl as they talked. 


“But Caroline” (her name was Caroline then), “I didn’t know you were 
expecting me last night.” 


“Well, we weren't really. | just thought you might come on over, that’s 

all. We had quite a gang. Jimmy Hammond, he was at Yale about the same 
time you were.” 

“| went to Harvard.” 

“That's right, you did. Well, you would've liked Jimmy Hammond. He was 

in the army, too. And there were a whole lot of people around. | just 
thought you’d have liked to come.” 


“| certainly would’ve but | didn’t remember your inviting me.” 


“That's all right,” said Caroline, drinking her grapefruit juice and 
making a face as she did. “God, but this stuff is sour.” 


Marjorie Ventusa, having cleaned the shiny black table-top cleaner than 
it had ever been before, turned to another table. She was still close 
enough to hear what they said. 


“What did you do last night, Bobby?” She called him Bobby. Marjorie 
Ventusa wondered if she would ever be able to call him that. 


“Not a thing. | went home to bed early.” 


“Next time I'll send you an engraved invitation when | want you to come 
to the house.” 


“You do that. What time’s it getting to be?” 


Caroline looked at the clock. “It’s not much after eight-thirty. Let’s 
take our time.” 


“We don’t want to be too late.” 


“You haven't been around long. Nobody gets there on time. What’re you 
bucking for, Mr Holton?” 


He grinned at her. Robert Holton had dark blue eyes. Marjorie Ventusa 
had never noticed them before. They were beautiful eyes, she thought 
suddenly. 


One of the waitresses came over to her and said, “Boy, you sure must 
like that guy in the corner.” 


“What do you mean? What you talking about?” 


“Nothing at all. You needn't get so excited. | was just noticing you 
talking to him all the time. | couldn’t help noticing, Marjorie. You 
was there so long talking to him.” 


“He comes in here a lot and we talk, that’s all. | hope _you_ 
don’t mind.” 


“| don’t mind at all, Marjorie. | was just kidding you.” 


Marjorie Ventusa picked up a cup of coffee and went back to the dining 
room. The waitress had irritated her. She didn’t want anyone to think 
that she would fall for a man at least ten years younger than she 

was. Well, perhaps not ten years. Robert Holton could be thirty. The 


difference between thirty and thirty-seven was not so great. 
She walked over to Robert Holton’s table. They were talking. 
“| don’t see what you have against Dick. He’s an awful nice fellow.” 


“| don’t have anything against him. He just doesn’t like me. He thinks 
I’m trying to get his job.” 


“Well, are you?” 
Robert Holton smiled. “I don’t want anything; didn’t you know that?” 


“Well, aren’t you the saint. You mean you wouldn't like to take his 
job? Not even if it was offered to you?” 


“| suppose if it were easier to take a job than refuse it I’d take the 
job. I’m easy to please.” 


Caroline sighed. “You’re easy to please. | guess that’s what war does 
to you.” 


“| was always like that. | was like that at college.” 

“Just lazy?” 

“Just lazy.” 

“Good Lord, it’s almost nine! We have to get out of here.” 


Robert Holton waved to Marjorie Ventusa. She came over to their table 
slowly. She didn’t want him to leave any sooner than he had to. 


“Got my check, Marjorie?” 
“lll get it for you.” She went to the cashier and had his check 
totalled for him. Then she brought it back and he paid her, leaving a 


ten-cent tip under his water glass. 


Caroline stood up and put her gray coat about her shoulders. Robert 
Holton picked up his trench coat and slung it over his arm. 


“I'll see you at lunch, Marjorie,” he said. 


“See you,” said Marjorie Ventusa and she watched them as they went out 
the door into the bright autumn morning. 


“Say, Marjorie,” said one of her regular customers, “how about some 
more coffee.” 


“O.K., O.K.,” she said. 


“When are you going to get those tables cleaned?” said Mrs Merrin who 
was back in Marjorie Ventusa’s corner. “I wish you’d try to get them 
done right after the customers leave. | wish you’d make some effort, 
Marjorie.” 


“I’m sorry,” said Marjorie Ventusa. 
She began to clear Robert Holton’s table. 
“What about my coffee?” asked the customer. “When | going to get it?” 


“Right away.” Marjorie Ventusa finished cleaning Robert Holton’s table. 
Almost sadly she pocketed the ten-cent tip which he had left under the 
water glass. 


The King of the Mountains Abridged 


Edmond About 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, The World's Greatest Books, Vol. |, 
Edited by Arthur Mee 


Edmond About was the son of a grocer at Dieuze, in Lorraine, 
France, where he was born Feb. 14, 1828. Even in childhood he 
displayed the vivacity of mind and the irreverent spirit which 
were to make him the most entertaining anti-clerical writer of 

his period. His tales have the qualities of the best writing 

of the eighteenth century, enhanced by the modern interest of 
his own century. "The King of the Mountains" is the best-known 
of his novels, as it is also the best. In 1854 About was 

working as a poor archaeologist at the French School at 
Athens, where he noticed there was a curious understanding 
between the brigands and the police of modern Hellas. 
Brigandage was becoming a safe and almost a respectable Greek 
industry. "Why not make it quite respectable and regular?" 


said About. "Why does not some brigand chief, with a good 
connection, convert his business into a properly registered 
joint-stock company?" So he produced, in 1856, one of the most 
delightful of satirical novels, "The King of the Mountains." 
Edmond About died on January 17, 1885, shortly after his 
election to the French Academy. 


_|.--The Brigand and His Business_ 


| am no coward; still, | have some regard for my life. It is a present | 
received from my parents, and | wish to preserve it as long as possible 
in remembrance of them. So, on my arrival at Athens, in April, 1856, | 
refrained from going into the country. 


Had the director of the Hamburg Botanical Gardens said to me when | left 
Germany: "My dear Hermann Schultz, | want you to go to Greece and draw 
up a report on the remarkable system of brigandage obtaining in that 

land," | might bravely have begun by going for a ride outside Athens, as 

my American friends, John Harris and William Lobster, did. But | had 
merely been sent, at a salary of £10 a month, to collect the rarer 
specimens of the flora of Greece. | therefore began by studying the 

native plants in the royal gardens; and put off the work of searching 

for new species and varieties. 


John Harris and William Lobster, who lodged with me at the shop of the 
pastry cook, Christodulos, in Hermes Street, were persons of a more 
adventurous temperament. Borrowing the only two horses that Christodulos 
possessed, they rode out into the country. But they had scarcely gone a 
mile when they were stopped by a band of brigands, and urgently invited 

to pay a visit to the King of the Mountains. The Americans refused to 

go, as the King of the Mountains had an unkindly way of holding his 

visitors to large ransoms, and killing them if the money were not 

quickly paid. But the brigands--there were fourteen of them--insisted, 

and got out ropes and began to bind their captives. Neither Harris nor 
Lobster was made of the kind of wood of which faggots are composed. They 
drew their revolvers, and used them with astonishing effect. They lost 

the horses, but got safely back to Athens. 


"| suppose | mustn't grumble over two horses," said Christodulos. "| 
served under Hadgi Stavros, the King of the Mountains, in the War of 
Independence, and earned enough money to set up in business." 


Then, over a bottle of Santorin wine, Christodulos related the story of 
the great brigand chief. Hadgi Stavros was by far the most popular 
leader among the insurgent Greeks. His hatred of the Turks did not blind 
him to such a point that he passed through a Greek village without 
plundering it. A vigorous impartiality enabled him to advance his fame 
by increasing his wealth. Lord Byron dedicated an ode to him, and 
sympathisers with the Greek cause throughout Europe sent him subsidies. 
The result was that when Greece was at last liberated from the Turks, 
Hadgi Stavros returned to his old trade with a large capital, and a 
genius for organisation which enabled him to revolutionise the business 
of brigandage. He entered into arrangements with army officers and 
politicians, and saw to it that his allies were entrusted with the 
government of his free, enlightened and progressive country. 


"But the pity of it is," continued our honest host, "that poor Hadgi 

Stavros is growing very old and has no son to succeed him. For the sake 
of his only daughter, he is investing all his wealth in foreign stocks 

and shares, instead of using it to extend his business." 


"I say, | should be glad of an introduction to Miss Stavros," said John 
Harris. "| wouldn't mind throwing up my job as captain of the _Fancy_, 
now lying at the Piraeus, in order to marry the richest heiress in 
Greece. Do you think it is worth getting captured for the sake of 
meeting her?" 


As Christodulos was about to reply, the shop-bell rang, and a young lady 
entered. Like nine out of ten Athenian girls, she had plain features. 

Her teeth were white and even, and her hair was beautiful; but that was 
all. Happily, in this world of ours, the ugliest little goose generally 

finds some honest gander to admire her. Dimitri, the son of the pastry 
cook, ran forward with a cry of delight, exclaiming, "It's Photini!" 


"Gentlemen, let us talk of something else," whispered Christodulos. "We 
must not alarm this charming girl with tales about brigands." 


He then introduced Photini to us. She was, it appeared, the daughter of 
one of his old companions-in-arms, Colonel John. Colonel John was 
apparently a man of means, for Photini was very fashionably dressed, and 
she was being educated at the best boarding-school in Athens. Her father 
had asked his old friend to allow Photini to come and chat with us, and 
improve her knowledge of French and German. The girl, however, was too 
timid to enter into conversation, and, to judge by the direction of her 
glances, it was not French or German that she would have liked to speak 
if she could, but English. 


John Harris, | admit, is a very good-looking man; but the way Photini 
began to devour him with her eyes, astonished me. | was sitting next to 
her at table; but she did not utter a word till the end of the meal. 

Then she asked if he were married. 


"No, he isn't," | replied, adding with a touch of malice, "I think he 
would be glad of an introduction to you." 


For something had occurred which made me suspect that she was the 
richest heiress in Greece. During the meal, Dimitri came running in with 
a newspaper, and looking far from happy. 


"Hadgi Stavros has been defeated," he cried. "The troops have burnt his 
camp and broken up his army, and pursued him to the marshes of 
Marathon." 


"It's a lie!" shouted Christodulos, his face red with anger. "The King 
of the Mountains could take Athens if he wanted to, and cut the throat 
of every man in it." 


This, | thought, was strange language from an honest pastry cook, who 
was also a lieutenant in the militia. | was still more surprised when | 
turned to Photini, and saw that her face was wet with tears. 


"You see, my dear Harris," | said, when he and Lobster and | were 
talking the matter over in my bedroom, "you have soon got the 


introduction you wanted." 


"That ugly little over-dressed thing!" exclaimed Harris. "| wouldn't 
marry her to save my life." 


"Well, at all events," | said, "I shall be able to begin my botanical 


researches to-morrow, now that her excellent father has retired to his 
mountains." 


_Il.--The King of the Mountains Company, Limited_ 


The next morning, | strapped on my collecting-case, and explored Mount 


Parnassus. There | came upon Dimitri and two ladies. 


"The old woman is Mrs. Simons, English, very rich," said Dimitri to me. 


"The pretty girl is her daughter. I'm their guide. | chose this 
excursion in the hope of meeting you. But whatever is the matter with 
the women?" 


They shrieked, and stared, horror-stricken, at a clump of bushes. | 

looked in the same direction, and perceived half a dozen gun-barrels 
gleaming among the leaves. Then eight ruffians appeared; and | saw that 
the only difference between devils and brigands is that devils are less 
black than is said, and brigands much dirtier than is supposed. They 

took all our money and jewelery, and then allowed Dimitri to depart--| 
guessed why--and led the two ladies and myself down the hill, and up a 
winding path on to a high plateau, where Hadgi Stavros and his band were 
now encamped. 


The King of the Mountains was sitting, cross-legged, on a square carpet 
beneath a pine-tree, a little way from his noisy, crowded camp. Four 
secretaries were writing on their knees to his dictation. He was 
undoubtedly a man of majestic appearance. He had a fine figure--tall, 
supple, and marvelously preserved--and calm, noble features. The only 
indications of old age were his long white hair and long white 
moustaches. His dress was very simple--a jacket of black cloth, immense 
blue cotton trousers, large boots of Russian leather, and a loose red 

cap. A jeweled belt was the only costly thing he wore. 


He raised his head at our approach. 


"You are very welcome," he said with great gravity. "Please sit down 
while | finish dictating my letters." 


His servant brought us refreshments, consisting of coffee, Turkish 
delight, and preserved fruit. Having put us at our ease, the king went 
on with his correspondence. 


"This," he said, "is to Messrs. Barley and Co., 31 Cavendish Square, 
London." 


"Excuse me, sire," said his secretary, bending over and whispering in 
his ear. 


"What does it matter?” said the king in a haughty tone. "I've done 
nothing wrong. Let all the world come and listen if they want to. Now, 


take this down." 


And he dictated the following letter: 


"GENTLEMEN,--I observe by your note of April 5 that | now 
have £22,750 on current account. Please invest half of this 
sum in 3 per cent. Consols and half in bearer bonds before the 
coupons are detached. | shall be obliged if you will sell my 
shares in the Bank of England, and put the proceeds in London 
omnibuses. That will be a safe investment and, | think, a 
profitable one. Your obedient servant, 


"HADGI STAVROS. 
"P. S. Oblige me by sending a hundred guineas to Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers as my subscription towards the Hellenic School at 


Liverpool." 


Mrs. Simons, who, like her daughter, did not speak Greek, leaned towards 
me. 


"Mr. Schultz, is he dictating the terms of our ransom?" she asked. 

"No, madam," | replied. "He is writing to his bankers." 

Mrs. Simons turned to the box of Turkish delight. | found more pleasure 
in listening to the king's business correspondence. It was 


extraordinarily interesting. 


The next letter was addressed to George Micrommati, Secretary of the 
King of the Mountains Co., Ltd., the Courts of Justice, Athens. 


"lam sorry to say," Hadgi Stavros dictated, "that the company's 
operations have been much restricted owing to the bad harvest and to the 


occupation of a part of our beloved land by foreign troops. 


"Our gross receipts from May 1, 1855, to April 30, 1856, amount only to: 


fr. 
261,482 
"While our expenses come to 135,482 
"Leaving fr. 126,000 


Which | propose to divide as follows: 
One-third of the profits payable to me as managing 
director 40,000 
Amount added to reserve fund at Bank of Athens 6,000 


Amount available for dividend 80,000 


"Total fr. 126,000 


"This comes to about 70 per cent, on our present capital of 120,000 
francs. It is, | know, the lowest dividend we have paid since the 
company was formed fourteen years ago. But the shareholders must 
consider the difficulties we have had to struggle against. Our business 
is so closely connected with the interests of the country that it can 
only flourish in times of general prosperity. From those who have 
nothing we can take nothing, or very little. The tourist season, 
however, has opened very favourably, and the affairs of the company 
will, | think, soon improve. | will send you a detailed statement in the 
course of a few days. | am too busy now." 


The king read over the letters, and affixed his seal to them. Then, with 
royal courtesy, instead of having us brought before him on the carpet, 
he came and sat down by our side. Mrs. Simons at once began to talk at 
him in English. | offered to act as interpreter with a view to 

protecting her from herself. The king, however, thanked me coldly, and 
called to one of his brigands who knew English. 


As | had foreseen, Mrs. Simons spoke very largely about her great wealth 
and her high position. The result was that the king fixed her ransom and 
that of Mary Ann at £4,000. | was determined that he should not 
over-estimate my resources. 


"It's no good putting a ransom on me," | exclaimed. "My father is a poor 
German innkeeper who has been ruined by the railway. I've been forced to 


leave home and come to Greece, where | earn a beggarly £10 a month." 


"If that is so," said the king, very kindly, "you can return to Athens 
at once, or stay here for a few days." 


"| shall be happy to stay," | replied, "if you will return the 
collecting-case your men took from me. | want to go botanising." 


"What! You are a man of science!" cried the king joyfully. "Ah, how | 
admire knowledge! Who sent you here to collect our plants? Some famous 
university, I'll be bound." 


"I'm collecting on behalf of the Hamburg Botanical Gardens," | answered. 


"And do you think, my dear friend," said the king, "that a great 


institution like the Hamburg Botanical Gardens would let a man of your 
worth perish rather than pay his ransom of £600? Happy young man! You 
now see the value of a sound, scientific education. Had you been an 
utter ignoramus as | am, | wouldn't have asked the ransom of a penny." 


The king listened neither to my objections nor to the cries of Mrs. 
Simons. He rose up and departed; and one of his secretaries led us to a 
plot of green sward, where a meal had been laid for us. 


"The king has ordered everything to be done to make your sojourn as 
pleasant as possible," he said. "He is sorry that his men were so 
ill-mannered as to rob persons of your importance. Everything they took 
will be returned to you. You have thirty days in which to pay your 
ransom. Write to your friends without delay, as the king never grants an 
extension of time." 


"But if | can't get the money?" | asked. 
"You will be killed," said the secretary. 


| did not know what to do. | Knew nobody with £100, much less £600. Then 
| thought of John Harris. 


"Tell Christodulos," | wrote, "that Hadgi Stavros won't let me go. If he 
will not intercede for me, | leave myself, dear friend, in your hands. | 
know you are a man of courage and imagination. You will find a way to 
get me out of this fix." 


All the same, | had very little hope; and Hadgi Stavros came up and 
found me looking very gloomy. 


"Courage, my boy," he said. 
"You know | can't raise £600," | exclaimed. "It's simply murder." 


"You're a young fool," said the King of the Mountains. "Were | in your 
place, my ransom would be paid in two days. Don't you understand? Here 
you have an opportunity of winning a charming wife and an immense 
fortune." 


Mary Ann was sitting with her mother outside one of the caves in the 
rocky enclosure, which were to serve as bedrooms. Close at hand was a 
stream, which ran through a hole in the rocks, and went tumbling down 
the precipitous side of the plateau. | saw that the stretch of green 


sward between the rocks had been a lake. This suggested to me a way of 
escape. 


"Suppose," | said to Mary Ann, "that | closed up the hole in the rocks 
with turf, and let the water run into this hollow ground, do you think 
we would be able to climb down by the empty river bed?" 


She got on the rocks and gazed over the precipice. "I could do it if you 
would help me." 


"But | couldn't," said Mrs. Simons, very snappishly. "The whole thing's 
utterly ridiculous. I've written to the British Ambassador, and we shall 
be rescued by the royal troops in two days at the latest." 


| then told her of the "King of the Mountains Co., Ltd." 


"No doubt," | said, "many of the gallant officers IN the Greek Army have 
shares in it." 


_Ill.--A Way of Escape _ 


And so it proved. Two days afterwards the king was explaining to me his 
scheme for transforming brigandage into a peaceful orderly system of 
taxation, when four shots were fired in the distance. 


"Get out the Aegean wine," he said. "Pericles is coming with some 
troops." 


Sixty soldiers came marching into the camp. Captain Pericles, whose 
figure | had often admired at Athens, ran up to Hadgi Stavros, and 
kissed him. 


"Good news, my dear godfather! The paymaster-general is sending £1,000 
to Argos this morning by the path near the Scironian Rocks," said the 
captain. 


"Splendid, my boy!" said the king. "I'll go with all my men at once. 
Guard the camp, and write out the report of our battle. Defeat me if you 
like, but leave ten of your best troops dead on the field. | am in need 

of recruits. Look after the three prisoners. They're worth £4,600." 


As Hadgi Stavros marched out at the head of his men, they sang a song 


composed by their king when he knew Lord Byron: 


Down the winding valleys a hillsman went his way; 

His eyes were black and flaming, his gun was clean and bright 
He cried unto the vultures: "Oh, follow me to-day, 

And you shall have my foeman to feed upon to-night!" 


When Mrs. Simons saw that the brigands had gone, and the troops had 
arrived, she was wild with excitement. | told her of the real state of 
affairs; but she wouldn't believe me, and gave Pericles her money and 
jewels when asked for them. In the evening the king returned with his 
men, and the troops departed. Mrs. Simons then broke down. 


"If you were an Englishman, you would rescue us, and marry my daughter," 
she exclaimed. "I suppose | must write to Barley & Co., and get Edward 
to send our ransom." 


"Barley & Co. of Cavendish Square?" 


"Yes," said Mary Ann. "Didn't you know my mother and my uncle were 
bankers?" 


"Then | have found a way of escape," | exclaimed. "Hadgi Stavros banks 
with your firm. Do you remember the letter he was dictating when we 
arrived? That was to Barley & Co. about an investment." 


"| see. | must explain the position at once to him," said Mrs. Simons. 


"And he will want half a million or more ransom," | said. "No! Write at 
once to your agents in Athens to send you £4,600. Pay Hadgi Stavros; 
make him give you a receipt. Enclose this in the next letter from 
Messrs. Barley & Co., with the note--'Item. £4,600 personally remitted 
by our partner, Mrs. Simons, as per enclosed receipt." 


| raised my head, and saw the sweet brown eyes of Mary Ann looking at 
me, radiant with joy. | then went to Hadgi Stavros, and explained that 
the £4,600 would be paid into his account at the Bank of Athens on the 
production of his receipt for that amount. He refused at first to give a 
receipt. He had never done such a thing. Then | took him on his weak 
side, and said that perhaps it was more prudent not to give one. If ever 
he were captured it might be used against him. This touched him. 


"| will not give one receipt," he cried. "I will give two--one for Mrs. 
and Miss Simons, one for Hermann Schultz." 


Alas! from my point of view the result was deplorable. The ransom of the 
two ladies was paid, and they were set free. But as Messrs. Barley & Co. 
could not recover any money on a receipt given to me, their agent 
refused to pay my ransom. 


"It doesn't matter,” said Mrs. Simons, as she and Mary Ann departed. 
"You can escape by the way down the cascade. Your first plan was 
impossible with two women, but now you are alone, it is admirable. Come 
and see us as soon as you get away." 


That night | made friends with the ruffian set to watch over me, and | 
plied him with wine until he fell on the grass and was unable to rise. | 
then dammed the stream, and climbed down its empty bed. It was difficult 
work, as the rocks were wet and the night was very dark. | was covered 
with bruises when | reached a platform of rock about ten feet from the 
bottom of the precipice. Just as | was about to jump down, a white form 
appeared below, and a savage growl came from it. | had forgotten the 
pack of fierce dogs, which, as the King of the Mountains had told me, 
were the best of all his sentries. Happily, | carried my collecting 

case, and in it was a packet of arsenic which | used for stuffing birds. 

| put some of the powder on a piece of bread, and threw the poisoned 
food to the dog; but arsenic takes a long time to act. In about half an 
hour's time the creature began to howl in a frightful manner, and it did 
not expire until daybreak. It also succeeded in arousing the camp, and | 
was recaptured and brought before the king. 


"| don't mind your trying to escape," he said, with a terrible look; 

"but in your wild prank you have, drowned the man | set to watch over 
you. Were | to give way to my feelings | would have you killed. But | 
will be merciful. You will merely be bastinadoed to prevent you from 
wandering out of bounds until your ransom is paid." 


| received twenty strokes on my feet. At the third | began to bleed. At 
the fourth | began to howl. At the tenth | was insensible to pain. When 

| came to | was in such an agony that | would have given my soul to kill 
Hadgi Stavros. | tried to, but failed. But | would hurt him, though | 

knew | should die for it. So, with a torrent of invectives, | explained 
how | tricked him over the ransom of Mrs. Simons and her daughter. 


"She's a partner in Barley's Bank, you fool, you ass!" | shrieked. "She 
will get back all the £4,000 on your receipt." 


Hadgi Stavros turned pale and trembled. 


"No," he said, very slowly; "I will not kill you. You have not suffered 
enough. Four thousand pounds! It is a fortune. You have stolen my 
daughter's fortune. What can | do to you? Find me, you brutes," he 
cried, turning to his men, "a torture of £4,000." 


Then he left me in their hands. 


"Treat him gently," he said. "| don't want him to get so exhausted that 
he dies before | begin to play with him." 


As a beginning, they stripped me to the waist, and their cook put me 
close to a great fierce fire, where some lambs were being fried. The red 
cinders fell about me, and the heat was unsupportable. | dragged myself 
away on my hands--I could not use my feet--but the ruffian kicked me 
back. Then he left me for a moment to get some salt and pepper. | 
remembered that | had put the arsenic in my trousers pocket. With a 
supreme effort | rose up and scattered the powder over the meat. 


"What are you doing?" said the cook. "Trying to cast a spell on our 
food?" 


He had only seen, from a distance, the motion of my hand. | was avenged! 


Suddenly | heard a cry: "The king! Where is the king?" And Dimitri, the 
son of Christodulos, came running up. 


"Good God!" he said when he saw me. "The poor girl!" 


The cook was so astonished that he forgot me for a minute; and | managed 
to crawl away and lay on the cold grass. Then Hadgi Stavros appeared. 
With a cry of anguish he took me gently in his arms, and carried me to 

the cave among the rocks. 


"Poor boy!" he said. "How you have suffered! But you will soon be well. 
| once had sixty strokes of the bastinado, and two days afterwards | was 
dancing the Romaika. It was this ointment that cured me." 


"But what has happened?" | murmured. 
"Read that!" he cried, throwing me a letter. "What a pirate! What an 


assassin! If | only had you and your friend, one in each hand! Oh, he 
won't do it! Will he?" 


The letter was from John Harris. It ran: 


"Hadgi Stavros,--Photini is now on my ship, the _Fancy_, 
which carries four guns. She remains a hostage as long as 
Hermann Schultz remains a prisoner. As you treat my friend, so 
| will treat your daughter. She shall pay hair for hair, tooth 

for tooth, head for head. Answer at once, or | will come and 

see you.--JOHN HARRIS." 


"| Know Photini," | said to the king, "and | swear that she will not be 
harmed. But | must return to Athens at once. Get four of your men to 
carry me down the mountains in a litter." 


The king rose up, and then groaned and staggered. | remembered the 
arsenic. He must have eaten some of the meat. | tickled the inside of 

his throat, and he brought up most of the poison. Soon afterwards the 
other brigands came up to the enclosure, screaming with pain, and wanted 
to murder me. | had cast a spell over their meat, and it was torturing 

them, they cried. | must be killed at once, and then the spell would be 
removed. The king commanded them to withdraw. They resisted. He drew his 
saber, and cut down two of the ringleaders. The rest seized their guns 

and began to shoot. There were about sixty of them, all suffering, more 

or less, from the effects of arsenic poisoning. We were only twelve in 
number, but our men had the steadier aim; and the king fought like a 

hero, though his hands and feet were swelling painfully. 


The fact was that he had eaten some time before his men, and | could not 
therefore get the poison completely out of his system. But it was the 
arsenic that saved his life. He had at last to come and lie down beside 
me. We heard the sound of rapid firing in the distance; and suddenly two 
men entered our enclosure, with revolvers in each hand, and shot down 
our defenders with an extraordinary quickness of aim. They were Harris 
and Lobster. 


"Hermann, where are you?" Harris yelled at last, with all his strength, 
as he turned and found nothing more to shoot at. 


"Here," | replied. "The men you've just killed have been fighting for 
me. There has been civil war in the camp." 


"Well, we've stamped it out!" said Harris. "What's the matter with the 
old scoundrel lying beside you?" 


"It's Hadgi Stavros," | said. "He and his men have been eating some 


arsenic | had in my collecting case." 


My friends managed to carry me down the mountain, and at the first 
village we came to they got a carriage and took me to Athens. The 
ointment used by Hadgi Stavros was, as he had said, marvelous; and in 
two days | could walk as well as ever. | at once called on Mrs. and Miss 
Simons. 


"They departed yesterday for Trieste," said the servant, "on their way 
to London." 


As | was returning to Hermes Street | met Hadgi Stavros and Photini. 


"How is it that the King of the Mountains is found walking in the 
streets of Athens?" | said. 


"What can | do in the mountains now?" he replied. "All my men are 

killed, wounded or fled. | might get others. But look at my swollen 

hands. How can | use a sword? No; let some one younger now take my 
place. But | defy him to equal me in fame or fortune. And | have not 

done yet. Before six months are gone, you will see Hadgi Stavros, Prime 
Minister of Greece. Oh, there are more ways of making money than one!" 


And that was the last | saw of the King of the Mountains. On the advice 
of Harris, | at once returned to Hamburg, lest some of the remaining 
brigands found me out, and take vengeance for the spell | had cast on 
their meat. But some day | hope to go to London, and call at 31, 
Cavendish Square. 


ROSH HASHANAH AT THE FULTON FISH MARKET 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of /t’s like this, cat by Emily Neville 


We came back to the city Labor Day Monday—us and a couple million 
others—traffic crawling, a hot day, the windows practically closed up 
tight to keep Cat in. | sweated, and then cat hairs stuck to me and got up 
my nose. Considering everything, Pop acted quite mild. 


| met a kid up at the lake in Connecticut who had skin-diving equipment. 


He let me use it one day when Mom and Pop were off sight-seeing. Boy, this 
has fishing beat hollow! | found out there’s a skin-diving course at the 

Y, and I’m going to begin saving up for the fins and mask and stuff. Pop 
won't mind forking out for the Y membership, because he'll figure it’s 
character-building. 


Meanwhile, I’m wondering if | can get back up to Connecticut again one 
weekend while the weather’s still warm, and | see that Rosh Hashanah falls 
on a Monday and Tuesday this year, the week after school opens. Great. So 
| ask this kid—Kenny Wright—if | can maybe come visit him that weekend so 
| can do some more skin diving. 


“Rosh Hashanah? What's that?” he says. 


So | explain to him. Rosh Hashanah is the Jewish New Year. About half the 
kids in my school are Jewish, so they all stay out for it, and | always do 
too. Last year the school board gave up and made it an official school 
holiday for everyone, Jewish or not. Same with Yom Kippur, the week after. 


Kenny whistles. “You sure are lucky. | don’t think we got any holidays 
coming till Thanksgiving.” 


| always thought the kids in the country were lucky having outdoor yards 

for sports and recess, but | guess we have it over them on 
holidays—’specially in the fall: three Jewish holidays in September, 
Columbus Day in October, Election Day and Veterans’ Day in November, and 
then Thanksgiving. It drives the mothers wild. 


| don’t figure it'd be worth train fare to Connecticut for just two days, 
so | say good-bye to Kenny and see you next year and stuff. 


Back home I’m pretty busy right away, on account of starting in a new 

school, Charles Evans Hughes High. It’s different from the junior high, 

where | knew half the kids, and also my whole homeroom there went from one 
classroom to another together. At Hughes everyone has to get his own 
schedule and find the right classroom in this immense building, which is 

about the size of Penn Station. There are about a million kids in 

it—actually about two thousand—most of whom | never saw before. Hardly any 
of the Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village kids come here because it 
isn’t their district. However, walking back across Fifth Avenue one day, | 

see one kid | know from Peter Cooper. His name is Ben Alstein. | ask him 

how come he is at Hughes. 


“My dad wanted me to get into Peter Stuyvesant High School—you know, the 


genius factory, city-wide competitive exam to get in. Of course | didn’t 
make it. Biggest Failure of the Year, that’s me.” 


“Heck, | never even tried for that. But how come you’re here?” 


“There’s a special science course you can qualify for by taking a math 
test. Then you don’t have to live in the district. My dad figures as long 

as I’m in something special, there’s hope. I’m not really very interested 
in science, but that doesn’t bother him.” 


So after that Ben and | walk back and forth to school together, and it 
turns out we have three classes together, too—biology and algebra and 
English. We're both relieved to have at least one familiar face to look 
for in the crowd. My old friend Nick, aside from not really being my best 
friend anymore, has gone to a Catholic high school somewhere uptown. 


On the way home from school one Friday in September, | ask Ben what he’s 
doing Monday and Tuesday, the Jewish holidays. 


“Tuesday | got to get into my bar mitzvah suit and go to synagogue and 
over to Brooklyn to my grandmother’s. Monday | don’t have to do anything 
special. Come on over with your roller skates and we'll get in the hockey 
game.” 


“| skate on my tail,” | say, because it’s true, and it would be doubly 

true in a hockey game. | try quick to think up something else. We're 
walking down the block to my house, and there’s Cat sitting out front, so 

| say, “Let’s cruise around and get down to Fulton Fish Market and pick up 
some fish heads for my cat.” 


“You’re a real nut, aren’t you?” Ben says. He doesn’t say it as if he 
minds—just mentioning the fact. He’s an easygoing kind of guy, and | think 
most of the time he likes to let someone else make the plans. So he shrugs 
and says, “O.K.” 


| introduce him to Cat. Ben looks him in the eye, and Cat looks away and 
licks his back. Ben says, “So | got to get you fresh fish for Rosh 
Hashanah, huh?” 


Cat jumps down and rubs from back to front against Ben’s right leg and 
from front to back against his left leg and goes to lie down in the middle 


of the sidewalk. 


“See? He likes you,” | say. “He won't have anything to do with most guys, 


except Tom.” 
“Who’s Tom?” 


So | tell Ben all about Tom and the cellar and his father disappearing on 
him. 


“Gee,” says Ben, “I thought | had trouble, with my father practically 
telling me how to breathe better every minute, but at least he doesn’t 
disappear. What does Tom do now?” 


“Works at the flower shop, right down there at the corner.” 


Ben feels around in his pockets a minute. “Hey, | got two bucks | was 
supposed to spend on a textbook. Come on and I'll buy Mom a plant for the 
holidays, and you can introduce me to Tom.” 


We go down to the flower shop, and at first Tom frowns because he thinks 
we've just come to kid around. Ben tells him he wants a plant, so then he 
makes a big thing out of showing him all the plants, from the ten-dollar 
ones on down, so Mr. Palumbo will see he’s doing a good job. Ben finally 
settles on a funny-looking cactus that Tom says is going to bloom pretty 
soon. 


Ben goes along home and | arrange to pick him up on Monday. | wait around 
outside until | see Tom go out on a delivery and ask him how he likes the 
job. He says he doesn’t really know yet, but at least the guy is decent to 
work for, not like the filling-station man. 


KKEREKK 


| sleep late Monday and go over to Peter Cooper about eleven. A lot of 

kids are out in the playgrounds, and some fathers are there tossing 
footballs with them and shouting “Happy New Year” to each other. It sounds 
odd to hear people saying that on a warm day in September. 


Ben and | wander out of the project and he says, “How do we get to this 
Fulton Street?” 


| see a bus that says “Avenue C” on it stopping on Twenty-third Street. 
Avenue C is way east, and so is Fulton Street, so | figure it'll probably 

work out. We get on. The bus rockets along under the East Side Drive for a 
few blocks and then heads down Avenue C, which is narrow and crowded. It’s 
a Spanish and Puerto Rican neighborhood to begin with, then farther 


downtown it’s mostly Jewish. Lots of people are out on the street shaking 
hands and clapping each other on the back, and the stores are all closed. 


Every time the bus stops, the driver shouts to some of the people on the 
sidewalk, and he seems to know a good many of the passengers who get on. 
He asks them about their jobs, or their babies, or their aunt who’s sick 

in Bellevue. This is pretty unusual in New York, where bus drivers usually 

act like they hate people in general and their passengers in particular. 
Suddenly the bus turns off Avenue C and heads west. 


Ben looks out the window and says, “Hey, this is Houston Street. | been 
down here to a big delicatessen. But we’re not heading downtown anymore.’ 


“Probably it'll turn again,” | say. 

It doesn’t, though, not till clear over at Sixth Avenue. By then everyone 
else has got off and the bus driver turns around and says, “Where you two 
headed for?” 


It’s funny, a bus driver asking you that, so | ask him, “Where does this 
bus go?” 


“It goes from Bellevue Hospital down to Hudson Street, down by the Holland 
Tunnel.” 


“Holy crow!” says Ben. “We're liable to wind up in New Jersey.” 


“Relax. | don’t go that far. | just go back up to Bellevue,” says the 
driver. 


“You think we'd be far from Fulton Fish Market?” | say. 
The driver gestures vaguely. “Just across the island.” 


So Ben and | decide we'll get off at the end of the line and walk from 
there. The bus driver says, “Have a nice hike.” 


“| think there’s something fishy about this,” says Ben. 


“That's what we’re going to get, fish,” | say, and we walk. We walk quite 
a ways. 


Ben sees a little Italian restaurant down a couple of steps, and we stop 
to look at the menu in the window. The special for the day is lasagna, and 


Ben says, “Boy, that’s for me!” 


We go inside, while | finger the dollar in my pocket and do some fast 
mental arithmetic. Lasagna is a dollar, so that’s out, but | see spaghetti 
and meat balls is seventy-five cents, so that will still leave me bus fare 
home. 


A waiter rushes up, wearing a white napkin over his arm like a banner, and 
takes our order. He returns in a moment with a shiny clean white linen 
tablecloth and a basket of fresh Italian bread and rolls. On a third trip 

he brings enough chilled butter for a family and asks if we want coffee 
with lunch or later. Later, we say. 


“Man, this is living!” says Ben as he moves in on the bread. 
“He treats us just like people.” 


Pretty soon the waiter is back with our lasagna and spaghetti, and he 
swirls around the table as if he were dancing. “Anything else now? Mind 
the hot plates, very hot! Have a good lunch now. | bring the coffee 
later.” 


He swirls away, the napkin over his arm making a little breeze, and 
circles another table. It’s a small room, and there are only four tables 
eating, but he seems to enjoy acting like he was serving royalty at the 
Waldorf. When we're just finished eating, he comes back with a pot of 
steaming coffee and a pitcher of real cream. 


I’m dolloping the cream in, and it floats, when a thought hits me: We got 
to leave a tip for this waiter. 


| whisper to Ben, “Hey, how much money you got?” 

He reaches in his pocket and fishes out a buck, a dime, and a quarter. We 
study them. Figure coffees for a dime each, and the total check ought to 

be $1.95. We've got $2.35 between us. We can still squeak through with bus 


fare if we only leave the waiter a dime, which is pretty cheap. 


At that moment he comes back and refills our coffee cups and asks what we 
will have for dessert. 


“Uh, nothing, nothing at all,” | say. 


“Couldn't eat another thing,” says Ben. 


So the waiter brings the check and along with it a plate of homemade 
cookies. He says, “My wife make. On the house.” 


We both thank him, and | look at Ben and he looks at me. | put down my 
dollar and he puts down a dollar and a quarter. 


“Thank you, gentlemen, thank you. Come again,” says the waiter. 


We walk into the street, and Ben spins the lone remaining dime in the sun. 
| say, “Heads or tails?” 


“Huh? Heads.” 


It comes up heads, so Ben keeps his own dime. He says, “We could have hung 
onto enough for _one_ bus fare, but that’s no use.” 


“No use at all. Specially if it was yours.” 
“Are we still heading for Fulton Street?” 
“Sure. We got to get fish for Cat.” 

“It better be for free.” 


We walk, threading across Manhattan and downtown. | guess it’s thirty or 
forty blocks, but after a good lunch it doesn’t seem too far. 


You can smell the fish market when you're still quite a ways off. It runs 

for a half a dozen blocks alongside the East River, with long rows of 
sheds divided into stores for the different wholesalers. Around on the 

side streets there are bars and fish restaurants. It’s too bad we don’t 
have Cat with us because he’d love sniffing at all the fish heads and guts 
and stuff on the street. Fish market business is done mostly in the 
morning, | guess, and now men are hosing down the streets and sweeping 
fish garbage up into piles. | get a guy to give me a bag and select a 
couple of the choicer—and cleaner—looking bits. | get a nice red snapper 
head and a small whole fish, looks like a mackerel. Ben acts as if fish 
guts make him sick, and as soon as I’ve got a couple he starts saying 
“Come on, come on, let’s go.” 


| realize when we're leaving that | don’t even notice the fish smell 
anymore. You just get used to it. We walk uptown, quite a hike, along East 
Broadway and across Grand and Delancey. There’s all kinds of intriguing 


smells wafting around here: hot breads and pickles and fish cooking. This 
is a real Jewish neighborhood, and you can sure tell it’s a holiday from 

the smell of all the dinners cooking. And lots of people are out in their 

best clothes gabbing together. Some of the men wear black skullcaps, and 
some of them have big black felt hats and long white beards. We go past a 
crowd gathering outside a movie house. 


“They’re not going to the movies,” Ben says. “On holidays sometimes they 
rent a movie theater for services. It must be getting near time. Come on, 
| got to hurry.” 


We trot along the next twenty blocks or so, up First Avenue and to Peter 
Cooper. 


“So long,” Ben says. “I'll come by Wednesday on the way to school.” 


He goes off spinning his dime, and too late | think to myself that we 
could have had a candy bar. 


Chapter | 
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On the west side of Ellen's father's house was a file of Norway 
spruce-trees, standing with a sharp pointing of dark boughs towards 
the north, which gave them an air of expectancy of progress. 


Every morning Ellen, whose bedroom faced that way, looked out with a 
firm belief that she would see them on the other side of the stone 
wall, advanced several paces towards their native land. She had no 
doubt of their ability to do so; their roots, projecting in fibrous 

sprawls from their trunks, were their feet, and she pictured them 
advancing with wide trailings, and rustlings as of green draperies, 
and a loudening of that dreamy cry of theirs which was to her 
imagination a cry of homesickness reminiscent of their old life in 

the White north. When Ellen had first heard the name Norway spruce, 
‘way back in her childhood--so far back, though she was only seven 
and a half now, that it seemed to her like a memory from another 
life--she had asked her mother to show her Norway on the map, and 
her strange convictions concerning the trees had seized her. When 
her mother said that they had come from that northernmost land of 


Europe, Ellen, to whose childhood all truth was naked and literal, 
immediately conceived to herself those veritable trees advancing 
over the frozen seas around the pole, and down through the vast 
regions which were painted blue on her map, straight to her father's 
west yard. There they stood and sang the songs of their own country, 
with a melancholy sweetness of absence and longing, and were forever 
thinking to return. Ellen felt always a thrill of happy surprise 

when she saw them still there of a morning, for she felt that she 
would miss them sorely when they were gone. She said nothing of all 
this to her mother; it was one of the secrets of the soul which 

created her individuality and made her a spiritual birth. She was 

also silent about her belief concerning the cherry-trees in the east 
yard. There were three of them, giants of their kind, which filled 

the east yard every spring as with mountains of white bloom, 
breathing wide gusts of honey sweetness, and humming with bees. 
Ellen believed that these trees had once stood in the Garden of 
Eden, but she never expected to find them missing from the east yard 
of a morning, for she remembered the angel with the flaming sword, 
and she knew how one branch of the easternmost tree happened to be 
blasted as if by fire. And she thought that these trees were happy, 
and never sighed to the wind as the dark evergreens did, because 
they had still the same blossoms and the same fruit that they had in 
Eden, and so did not fairly know that they were not there still. 
Sometimes Ellen, sitting underneath them on a low rib of rock ona 
May morning, used to fancy with success that she and the trees were 
together in that first garden which she had read about in the Bible. 


Sometimes, after one of these successful imaginings, when Ellen's 
mother called her into the house she would stare at her little 
daughter uneasily, and give her a spoonful of a bitter spring 

medicine which she had brewed herself. When Ellen's father, Andrew 
Brewster, came home from the shop, she would speak to him aside as 
he was washing his hands at the kitchen sink, and tell him that it 
seemed to her that Ellen looked kind of "pindlin'.". Then Andrew, 
before he sat down at the dinner-table, would take Ellen's face in 

his two moist hands, look at her with anxiety thinly veiled by 
facetiousness, rub his rough, dark cheek against her soft, white one 
until he had reddened it, then laugh, and tell her she looked like a 
bo'sn. Ellen never quite knew what her father meant by bo'sn, but 
she understood that it signified something very rosy and hearty 
indeed. 


Ellen's father always picked out for her the choicest and tenderest 
bits of the humble dishes, and his keen eyes were more watchful of 


her plate than of his own. Always after Ellen's mother had said to 
her father that she thought Ellen looked pindling he was late about 
coming home from the shop, and would turn in at the gate laden 
with paper parcels. Then Ellen would find an orange or some other 
delicacy beside her plate at supper. Ellen's aunt Eva, her mother's 
younger sister, who lived with them, would look askance at the 
tidbit with open sarcasm. "You jest spoil that young one, Fanny," 
she would say to her sister. 


"You can do jest as you are a mind to with your own young ones when 
you get them, but you can let mine alone. It's none of your business 
what her father and me give her to eat; you don't buy it," Ellen's 
mother would retort. There was the utmost frankness of speech 
between the two sisters. Neither could have been in the slightest 
doubt as to what the other thought of her, for it was openly 
proclaimed to her a dozen times a day, and the conclusion was never 
complimentary. Ellen learned very early to form her own opinions of 
character from her own intuition, otherwise she would have held her 
aunt and mother in somewhat slighting estimation, and she loved 
them both dearly. They were headstrong, violent-tempered women, but 
she had an instinct for the staple qualities below that surface 
turbulence, which was lashed higher by every gust of opposition. 
These two loud, contending voices, which filled the house before 

and after shop-hours--for Eva worked in the shop with her 
brother-in-law--with a duet of discords instead of harmonies, meant 
no more to Ellen than the wrangle of the robins in the cherry-trees. 
She supposed that two sisters always conversed in that way. She 
never knew why her father, after a fiery but ineffectual attempt to 
quell the feminine tumult, would send her across the east yard to 

her grandmother Brewster's, and seat himself on the east door-step 
in summer, or go down to the store in the winter. She would sit at 

the window in her grandmother's sitting-room, eating peacefully the 
slice of pound-cake or cooky with which she was always regaled, and 
listen to the scolding voices across the yard as she might have 
listened to any outside disturbance. She was never sucked into the 
whirlpool of wrath which seemed to gyrate perpetually in her home, 
and wondered at her grandmother Brewster's impatient exclamations 
concerning the poor child, and her poor boy, and that it was a shame 
and a disgrace, when now and then a louder explosion of wrath struck 
her ears. 


Ellen's grandmother--Mrs. Zelotes Brewster, as she was called, 
though her husband Zelotes had been dead for many years--was an 
aristocrat by virtue of inborn prejudices and convictions, in 


despite of circumstances. The neighbors said that Mrs. Zelotes 
Brewster had always been high-feeling, and had held up her head with 
the best. It would have been nearer the truth to say that she held 

up her head above the best. No one seeing the erect old woman, in 
her draperies of the finest black goods to be bought in the city, 

could estimate in what heights of thin upper air of spiritual 
consequence her head was elevated. She had always a clear sight of 
the head-tops of any throng in which she found herself, and queens 
or duchesses would have been no exception. She would never have 
failed to find some stool of superior possessions or traits upon 

which to raise herself, and look down upon crown and coronet. When 
she read in the papers about the marriage of a New York belle to an 
English duke, she reflected that the duke could be by no means as 
fine a figure of a man as Zelotes had been, and as her son Andrew 
was, although both her husband and son had got all their education 
in the town schools, and had worked in shoe-shops all their lives. 
She could have looked at a palace or a castle, and have remained 
true to the splendors of her little one-story-and-a-half house with 

a best parlor and sitting-room, and a shed kitchen for use in hot 
weather. 


She would not for one instant have been swerved from utmost 
admiration and faith in her set of white-and-gold wedding china by 
the contemplation of Copeland and Royal Sevres. She would have 
pitted her hair-cloth furniture of the ugliest period of household 

art against all the Chippendales and First Empire pieces in 
existence. 


As Mrs. Zelotes had never seen any household possessions to equal 
her own, let alone to surpass them, she was of the same mind with 
regard to her husband and his family, herself and her family, her 

son and little granddaughter. She never saw any gowns and shawls 
which compared with hers in fineness and richness; she never tasted 

a morsel of cookery which was not as sawdust when she reflected upon 
her own; and all that humiliated her in the least, or caused her to 

feel in the least dissatisfied, was her son's wife and her family 

and antecedents. 


Mrs. Zelotes Brewster had considered that her son Andrew was 
marrying immeasurably beneath him when he married Fanny Loud, of 
Loudville. Loudville was a humble, an almost disreputably humble, 
suburb of the little provincial city. The Louds from whom the 

locality took its name were never held in much repute, being 
considered of a stratum decidedly below the ordinary social one of 


the city. When Andrew told his mother that he was to marry a Loud, 
she declared that she would not go to his wedding, nor receive the 

girl at her house, and she kept her word. When one day Andrew 
brought his sweetheart to his home to call, trusting to her pretty 

face and graceful though rather sharp manner to win his mother's 
heart, he found her intrenched in the kitchen, and absolutely 

indifferent to the charms of his Fanny in her stylish, albeit 

somewhat tawdry, finery, though she had peeped to good purpose from 
her parlor window, which commanded the road, before she fled 
kitchenward. 


Mrs. Zelotes was beating eggs with as firm an impetus as if she were 
heaving up earth-works to strengthen her own pride when her son 
thrust his timid face into the kitchen. "Mother, Fanny's in the 

parlor," he said, beseechingly. 


"Let her set there, then, if she wants to," said his mother, and 
that was all she would say. 


Very soon Fanny went home on her lover's arm, freeing her mind with 
no uncertain voice on the way, though she was on the public road, 
and within hearing of sharp ears in open windows. Fanny had a pride 
as fierce as Mrs. Zelotes Brewster's, though it was not so well 
sustained, and she would then and there have refused to marry Andrew 
had she not loved him with all her passionate and ill-regulated 

heart. But she never forgave her mother-in-law for the slight she 

had put upon her that day, and the slights which she put upon her 
later. She would have refused to live next door to Mrs. Zelotes had 
not Andrew owned the land and been in a measure forced to build 
there. Every time she had flaunted out of her new house-door in her 
wedding finery she had an uncomfortable feeling of defiance under a 
fire of hostile eyes in the next house. She kept her own windows 
upon that side as clear and bright as diamonds, and her curtains in 
the stiffest, snowy slants, lest her terrible mother-in-law should 

have occasion to impeach her housekeeping, she being a notable 
housewife. The habits of the Louds of Loudville were considered 
shiftless in the extreme, and poor Fanny had heard an insinuation of 
Mrs. Zelotes to that effect. 


The elder Mrs. Brewster's knowledge of her son's house and his wife 
was limited to the view from her west windows, but there was 
half-truce when little Ellen was born. Mrs. Brewster, who considered 
that no woman could be obtained with such a fine knowledge of 
nursing as she possessed, and who had, moreover, a regard for her 


poor boy's pocket-book, appeared for the first time in his doorway, 
and opened her heart to her son's child, if not to his wife, whom 
she began to tolerate. 


However, the two women had almost a hand-to-hand encounter over 
little Ellen's cradle, the elder Mrs. Brewster judging that it was 

for her good to be rocked to sleep, the younger not. Little Ellen 
herself, however, turned the balance that time in favor of her 
grandmother, since she cried every time the gentle, swaying motion 
was hushed, and absolutely refused to go to sleep, and her mother 
from the first held every course which seemed to contribute to her 
pleasure and comfort as a sacred duty. At last it came to pass that 
the two women met only upon that small neutral ground of love, and 
upon all other territory were sworn foes. Especially was Mrs. 

Zelotes wroth when Eva Loud, after the death of her father, one of 
the most worthless and shiftless of the Louds of Loudville, came to 
live with her married sister. She spoke openly to Fanny concerning 
her opinion of another woman's coming to live on poor Andrew, and 
paid no heed to the assertions that Eva would work and pay her way. 


Mrs. Zelotes, although she acknowledged it no social degradation for 

a man to work in a shoe-factory, regarded a woman who worked therein 
as having hopelessly forfeited her caste. Eva Loud had worked in a 
shop ever since she was fourteen, and had tagged the grimy and 
leathery procession of Louds, who worked in shoe-factories when they 
worked at all, in a short skirt with her hair in a strong black 

pigtail. There was a kind of bold grace and showy beauty about this 
Eva Loud which added to Mrs. Zelotes's scorn and dislike. 


"She walks off to work in the shop as proud as if she was going toa 

party," she said, and she fairly trembled with anger when she saw 

the girl set out with her son in the morning. She would have 

considered it much more according to the eternal fitness of things 

had her son Andrew been attending a queen whom he would have dropped 
at her palace on the way. She writhed inwardly whenever little Ellen 

spoke of her aunt Eva, and would have forbidden her to do so had she 
dared. 


"To think of that child associating with a shop-girl!" she said to 

Mrs. Pointdexter. Mrs. Pointdexter was her particular friend, whom 

she regarded with loving tolerance of superiority, though she had 

been the daughter of a former clergyman of the town, and had wedded 
another, and might presumably have been accounted herself of a 
somewhat higher estate. The gentle and dependent clergyman's widow, 


when she came back to her native city after the death of her 
husband, found herself all at once in a pleasant little valley of 
humiliation at the feet of her old friend, and was contented to 
abide there. "Perhaps your son's sister-in-law will marry and go 
away," she said, consolingly, to Mrs. Zelotes, who indeed lived in 
that hope. But Eva remained at her sister's, and, though she had 
admirers in plenty, did not marry, and the dissension grew. 


It was an odd thing that, however the sisters quarrelled, the minute 
Andrew tried to take sides with his wife and assail Eva in his turn, 
Fanny turned and defended her. "I am not going to desert all the 

sister | have got in the world," she said. "If you want me to leave, 

say so, and | will go, but | shall never turn Eva out of doors. | 

would rather go with her and work in the shop." Then the next 

moment the wrangle would recommence, and the harsh trebles of wrath 
would swell high. Andrew could not appreciate this savageness of 

race loyalty in the face of anger and dissension, and his brain 

reeled with the apparent inconsistency of the thing. 


"Sometimes | think they are both crazy," he used to tell his mother, 
who sympathized with him after a covertly triumphant fashion. She 
never said, "I told you so," but the thought was evident on her 
face, and her son saw it there. 


However, he said not a word against his wife, except by implication. 
Though she and her sister were making his home unbearable, he still 
loved her, and, even if he did not, he had something of his mother's 
pride. 


However, at last, when Ellen was almost eight years old, matters 
came suddenly to a climax one evening in November. The two sisters 
were having a fiercer dispute than usual. Eva was taking her sister 

to task for cutting over a dress of hers for Ellen, Fanny claiming 

that she had given her permission to do so, and Eva denying it. The 
child sat listening in her little chair with a look of dawning 

intelligence of wrath and wicked temper in her face, because she was 
herself in a manner the cause of the dissension. Suddenly Andrew 
Brewster, with a fiery outburst of inconsequent masculine wrath with 
the whole situation, essayed to cut the Gordian knot. He grabbed the 
little dress of bright woollen stuff, which lay partly made upon the 
table, and crammed it into the stove, and a reek of burning wool 

filled the room. Then both women turned upon him with a combination 
of anger to which his wrath was wildfire. 


Andrew caught up little Ellen, who was beginning to look scared, 
wrapped the first thing he could seize around her, and fairly fled 
across the yard to his mother's. Then he sat down and wept like a 
boy, and his pride left him at last. "Oh, mother," he sobbed, "if it 
were not for the child, | would go away, for my home is a hell!" 


Mrs. Zelotes stood clasping little Ellen, who clung to her, 
trembling. "Well, come over here with me," she said, "you and 
Ellen." 


"Live here in the next house!" said Andrew. "Do you suppose Fanny 
would have the child living under her very eyes in the next house? 
No, there is no way out of the misery--no way; but if it was not for 
the child, | would go!" 


Andrew burst out in such wild sobs that his mother released Ellen 
and ran to him; and the child, trembling and crying with a curious 
softness, as of fear at being heard, ran out of the house and back 
to her home. "Oh, mother," she cried, breaking in upon the dialogue 
of anger which was still going on there with her little tremulous 
flute--"oh, mother, father is crying!" 


"| don't care," answered her mother, fiercely, her temper causing 
her to lose sight of the child's agitation. "| don't care. If it 

wasn't for you, | would leave him. | wouldn't live as | am doing. | 
would leave everybody. | am tired of this awful life. Oh, if it 
wasn't for you, Ellen, | would leave everybody and start fresh!" 


"You can leave _me_ whenever you want to," said Eva, her handsome 
face burning red with wrath, and she went out of the room, which was 
suffocating with the fumes of the burning wool, tossing her black 

head, all banged and coiled in the latest fashion. 


Of late years Fanny had sunk her personal vanity further and further 
in that for her child. She brushed her own hair back hard from her 
temples, and candidly revealed all her unyouthful lines, and dwelt 
fondly upon the arrangement of little Ellen's locks, which were of a 
fine, pale yellow, as clear as the color of amber. 


She never recut her skirts or her sleeves, but she studied anxiously 
all the slightest changes in children's fashions. After her sister 

had left the room with a loud bang of the door, she sat for a moment 
gazing straight ahead, her face working, then she burst into such a 
passion of hysterical wailing as the child had never heard. Ellen, 


watching her mother with eyes so frightened and full of horror that 
there was no room for childish love and pity in them, grew very 

pale. She had left the door by which she had entered open; she gazed 
one moment at her mother, then she turned and slipped out of the 
room, and, opening the outer door softly, though her mother would 

not have heard nor noticed, went out of the house. 


Then she ran as fast as she could down the frozen road, a little, 
dark figure, passing as rapidly as the shadow of a cloud between the 
earth and the full moon. 


SYLVIA'S FIRST GLIMPSE OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 
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Although there was not the slightest actual connection between 

the two, the trip to Chicago was always in Sylvia's mind like the 
beginning of her University course. It is true that the journey, 
practically the first in Sylvia's life, was undertaken shortly before 

her matriculation as a Freshman, but this fortuitous chronological 
connection could not account for Sylvia's sense of a deeper unity 
between the two experiences. The days in Chicago, few as they were, 
were as charged with significance for her as the successive acts ina 
drama, and that significance was of the substance and marrow of the 
following and longer passage in her life. 


The fact that her father and her mother disagreed about the 
advisability of the trip was one of the salient points in the 

beginning. When Aunt Victoria, breaking a long silence with one of her 
infrequent letters, wrote to say that she was to be in Chicago "on 
business" during the last week of September, and would be very glad 
to have her sister-in-law bring her two nieces to see her there, 
Professor Marshall said, with his usual snort: "Business nothing! She 
never has any business. She won't come to see them _here_, that's all. 
The idea's preposterous." But Mrs. Marshall, breaking a long silence 
of her own, said vigorously: "She is your sister, and you and your 
family are the only blood-kin she has in the world. I've a notion--l 

have had for some time--that she was somehow terribly hurt on that 
last visit here. It would be ungenerous not to go half-way to meet her 
now." 


Sylvia, anxiously hanging on her father's response, was surprised 
when he made no protest beyond, "Well, do as you please. | can keep 
Lawrence all right. She only speaks of seeing you and the girls." It 

did not occur to Sylvia, astonished at this sudden capitulation, that 
there might be a discrepancy between her father's habit of vehement 
speech and his real feeling in this instance. 


It was enough for her, however, that they were going to take a long 
journey on the train overnight, that they were going to see a great 

city, that they were going to see Aunt Victoria, about whom her 
imagination had always hovered with a constancy enhanced by the odd 
silence concerning her which was the rule in the Marshall house. 


She was immensely stirred by the prospect. She made herself, in the 
brief interval between the decision and the beginning of the journey, 
a new shirt-waist of handkerchief linen. It took the last cent of 

her allowance to buy the material, and she was obliged, by a secret 
arrangement with her father, to discount the future, in order to have 
some spending-money in the city. 


Mrs. Marshall was quite disappointed by the dullness of Sylvia's 
perceptions during that momentous first trip, which she had looked 
forward to as an occasion for widening the girls' horizon to new 
interests. Oddly enough it was Judith, usually so much less quick than 
Sylvia, who asked the intelligent questions and listened attentively 

to her mother's explanations about the working of the air-brakes, and 
the switching systems in railroad yards, and the harvesting of the 
crops in the flat, rich country gliding past the windows. It was 

quite evident that not a word of this highly instructive talk 

reached Sylvia, sitting motionless, absorbing every detail of her 
fellow-passengers' aspect, in a sort of trance of receptivity. She 
scarcely glanced out of the windows, except when the train stopped at 
the station in a large town, when she transferred her steady gaze to 
the people coming and going from the train. "Just look, Sylvia, at 
those blast-furnaces!" cried her mother as they passed through the 
outskirts of an industrial town. "They have to keep them going, you 
know, night and day." 


"Oh, do they? What for?" asked Judith, craning her neck to watch the 
splendid leap of the flames into the darkness. 


"Because they can't allow the ore to become--" Mrs. Marshall wondered 
why, during her conscientious explanation of blast-furnaces, Sylvia 
kept her eyes dully fixed on her hands on her lap. Sylvia was, as a 


matter of fact, trying imaginary bracelets on her slim, smooth, white 
wrists. The woman opposite her wore bracelets. 


"Isn't it fine,” remarked the civic-minded Mrs. Marshall, "to see all 
these little prairie towns so splendidly lighted?" 


"| hadn't noticed them," said Sylvia, her gaze turned on the elegant 
nonchalance of a handsome, elderly woman ahead of her. Her mother 
looked at her askance, and thought that children are unaccountable. 


There were four of the Chicago days, and such important events marked 
them that each one had for all time a physiognomy of its own. Years 
afterwards when their travels had far outrun that first journey, 

Sylvia and Judith could have told exactly what occurred on any given 
day of that sojourn, as "on the third day we were in Chicago." 


The event of the first day was, of course, the meeting with Aunt 
Victoria. They went to see her in a wonderful hotel, entering through 

a Classic court, with a silver-plashing fountain in the middle, and 

slim lonic pillars standing up white and glorious out of masses of 
palms. This dreamlike spot of beauty was occupied by an incessantly 
restless throng of lean, sallow-faced men in sack-coats, with hats on 
the backs of their heads and cigars in the corners of their mouths. 

The air was full of tobacco smoke and the click of heels on the marble 
pavement. At one side was a great onyx-and-marble desk, looking like 
a soda-water fountain without the silver faucets, and it was the 
thin-cheeked, elegant young-old man behind this structure who gave 
instructions whereby Mrs. Marshall and her two daughters found their 
way to Aunt Victoria's immense and luxurious room. She was very glad 
to see them, shaking hands with her sister-in-law in the respectful 
manner which that lady always seemed to inspire in her, and embracing 
her two tall young nieces with a fervor which melted Sylvia's heart 
back to her old childish adoration. 


"What _beautiful_ children you have, Barbara!" cried Mrs. 
Marshall-Smith, holding Judith off at arm's length and looking from 
her to Sylvia; "although | suppose | ought not to tell them that!" She 
looked at Sylvia with an affectionate laugh. "Will you be spoiled if | 
tell you you are very pretty?" she asked. 


"| can't think of anything but how pretty _you_ are!" said Sylvia, 
voicing honestly what was in her mind. 


This answer caused her aunt to cry out: "Oh! Oh! And tact too! She's 


meant for social success!" She left this note to vibrate in Sylvia's 

ears and turned again to her sister-in-law with hospitable remarks 

about the removing of wraps. As this was being done, she took 

advantage of the little bustle to remark from the other side of the 

room, "I rather hoped Elliott would come with you." She spoke lightly, 

but there was the tremor of feeling in her sweet voice which Sylvia 

found she remembered as though it had been but yesterday she had heard 
it last. 


"You didn't ask him," said Mrs. Marshall, with her usual directness. 


Mrs. Marshall-Smith arched her eyebrows, dropped her eyelids, and 
shook her head. "No, | didn't ask him," she admitted, and then with a 
little wry twist of her lips, "But | rather hoped he might feel like 
coming." She looked down at her hands. 


Mrs. Marshall surprised her daughters very much by going across the 
room and kissing her husband's sister. Mrs. Marshall-Smith took the 
other's strong, hard hand between her soft fingers. "That's generous 
in you, Barbara," she said, looking intently into the pitying dark 

eyes, "I'm human, you know," 


"Yes, | Know you're human," said Mrs. Marshall, looking down at her 
gravely. "So are we all of us. So's Elliott. Don't forget that." With 
which obscure reference, entirely unintelligible to the two girls, the 
matter was forever dropped. 


The two ladies thereupon embarked upon the difficult business of 
laying out to the best advantage the few days before them so that 
every hour might be utilized for the twofold purpose of seeing each 
other and having the girls see the sights. Judith went to the window 
during this conversation, and looked down into the crowded street, the 
first city street she had ever seen. Sylvia sat quietly and imprinted 
upon her memory every item in the appearance of the two women before 
her, not the first time she had compared them. Mrs. Marshall was 
dressed in a dark-blue, well-preserved, ready-made suit, dating from 
the year before. It was in perfect condition and quite near enough 

the style of the moment to pass unnoticed. Sylvia saw nothing to be 
ashamed of in her mother's unaccented and neutral costume, but there 
was no denying that she looked exactly like any one else. What was 
most apparent to the discerning eye was that her garb had been 
organized in every detail so as to consume as little thought and 

effort as possible. Whereas Aunt Victoria--Sylvia's earnest and 
thoughtful efforts at home-dressmaking had fitted her, if for nothing 


else, for a full appreciation of Mrs. Marshall-Smith's costume. She 

had struggled with cloth enough to bow her head in respect and awe 
before the masterly tailoring of the rich, smooth broadcloth dress. 

She knew from her own experience that the perfection of those welted 
seams could not be accomplished by even the most intense temporary 
concentration of amateur forces. No such trifling fire of twigs 

lighted the way to that pinnacle. The workman who had achieved that 
skill had cut down the whole tree of his life and thrown it into the 
flame. 


Like a self-taught fiddler at the concert of a master, Sylvia's 
failures had taught her the meaning of success. Although her 
inexperience kept her from making at all a close estimate of the 
literal cost of the toilet, her shrewdness made her divine the truth, 
which was that Mrs. Marshall-Smith, in spite of the plainness of her 
attire, could have clad herself in cloth-of-gold at a scarcely greater 
expenditure of the efforts and lives of others. Sylvia felt that her 
aunt was the most entirely enviable person in the world, and would 
gladly have changed places with her in a moment. 


That was, on the whole, the note of the Chicago trip, all the dazzling 
lights and reflections of which focused, for Sylvia, upon Aunt 
Victoria's radiant person. At times, the resultant beam was almost too 
much for the young eyes; as, for example, on the next day when the 
two made a momentous shopping expedition to the largest and finest 
department store in the city. "I've a curiosity to see," Aunt Victoria 
had declared carelessly, "what sort of things are sold in a big 
Western shop, and besides I've some purchases to make for the Lydford 
house. Things needs freshening up there. I've thought of wicker and 
chintz for the living-room. It would be a change from what I've had. 
Perhaps it would amuse the children to go along?" 


At this, Judith, who had a boy's detestation of shopping, looked so 
miserable that Aunt Victoria had laughed out, her frank, amused laugh, 
and said, "Well, Sylvia and | alone, then!" 


"Judith and I'll go to Lincoln Park to take a walk by the lake," said 
Mrs. Marshall. "Our inland young folks have never seen so much water 
all at once." 


Sylvia had been, of course, in the two substantial and well-run 
department stores of La Chance, when she went with her mother to make 
their carefully considered purchases. They always went directly to 

the department in question, where Mrs. Marshall's concise formula ran 


usually along such lines as, "I would like to look at misses' coats, 

size 16, blue or brown serge, moderate style, price somewhere between 
ten and fifteen dollars." And then they looked at misses' coats, size 

16, blue or brown serge, of the specified price; and picked out 

one. Sylvia's mother was under the impression that she allowed her 
daughters to select their own clothes because, after all these 

defining and limiting preliminaries, she always, with a very genuine 
indifference, abandoned them to their own choice between the four or 
five garments offered. 


Even when Sylvia, as she grew older, went by herself to make a small 
purchase or two, she was so deeply under the influence of her mother's 
example that she felt it unbecoming to loiter, or to examine anything 

she knew she could not buy. Besides, nearly all the salespeople, who, 

for the most part, had been at their posts for many years, knew her 

from childhood, and if she stopped to look at a show-case of new 

collars, or jabots, they always came pleasantly to pass the time of 

day, and ask how her little brother was, and how she liked studying at 
home. She was ashamed to show in their presence anything but a casual, 
dignified interest in the goods they handled. 


After these feeble and diluted tipplings, her day with Aunt Victoria 
was like a huge draught of raw spirits. That much-experienced shopper 
led her a leisurely course up one dazzling aisle and down another, 
pausing ruthlessly to look and to handle and to comment, even if she 
had not the least intention of buying. With an inimitable ease 

of manner she examined whatever took her fancy, and the languid, 
fashionably dressed salesladies, all in aristocratic black, showed to 
these whims a smiling deference, which Sylvia knew could come 
from nothing but the exquisite tailoring of Aunt Victoria's blue 
broadcloth. This perception did not in the least lower her opinion of 
the value of the deference. It heightened her opinion of the value of 
tailoring. 


They stood by glass tables piled high with filmy and costly underwear, 
such underwear as Sylvia had never dreamed could exist, and Aunt 
Victoria looked casually at the cobweb tissues which the saleswoman 
held up, herself hankering in a hungry adoration of the luxury she 

would never touch in any other way. Without apology or explanation, 
other than Aunt Victoria's gracious nod of dismissal, they moved on 

to the enchanted cave where, under the stare of innumerable electric 
lights, evening wraps were exhibited. The young woman who served them 
held the expensive, fragile chiffon of the garments up in front of her 

black uniform, her eyes wistful and unsatisfied. Her instant of glory 


was over when Aunt Victoria bought one of these, exclaiming humorously 
about the quaintness of going from Paris to Chicago to shop. It was of 
silver tissue over white brocade, with a collar of fur, and the price 

was a hundred and thirty-seven dollars. Sylvia's allowance for all her 
personal expenses for a whole year was a hundred and twenty. To 

reach the furniture, they passed by, with an ignoring contempt, huge 
counters heaped with hundreds and hundreds of shirt-waists, any one of 
which was better than the one Sylvia had made with so much care and 
interest before leaving home. 


Among the furniture they made a long stay. Aunt Victoria was 
unexpectedly pleased by the design of the wicker pieces, and 

bought and bought and bought; till Sylvia turned her head away in 
bewilderment. She looked down a long perspective of glittering 
show-cases filled with the minor luxuries of the toilet, the ruffs, 

the collars, the slipper-rosettes, the embroidered belts, the hair 
ornaments, the chiffon scarves, all objects diverse, innumerable, 
perishable as mist in tree-branches, all costly in exact ratio to 

their fragility. Back of her were the children's dresses, fairy-like, 
simple with an extravagantly costly simplicity. It occurred to Sylvia 

as little as to many others of the crowd of half-hypnotized women, 
wandering about with burning eyes and watering mouths through the 
shrewdly designed shop, that the great closets back of these adroitly 
displayed fineries might be full of wearable, firm-textured little 
dresses, such as she herself had always worn. It required an effort of 
the will to remember that, and wills weak, or not yet formed, wavered 
and bent before the lust of the eye, so cunningly inflamed. Any sense 
of values, of proportion, in Sylvia was dumfounded by the lavishness, 
the enormous quantities, the immense varieties of the goods displayed. 
She ached with covetousness.... 


When they joined the others at the hotel her mother, after commenting 
that she looked rather flushed and tired, happened to ask, "Oh, by the 
way, Sylvia, did you happen to come across anything in serge suits 
that would be suitable for school-wear?" 


Sylvia quivered, cried out explosively, "_No!_" and turned away, 

feeling a hot pulse beating through her body. But Aunt Victoria 
happened to divert attention at that moment. She had been reading, 
with a very serious and somewhat annoyed expression, a long telegram 
just handed her, and now in answer to Mrs. Marshall's expression of 
concern, said hastily, "Oh, it's Arnold again.... It's always Arnold!" 

She moved to a desk and wrote a brief telegram which she handed to 


the waiting man-servant. Sylvia noticed it was addressed to Mr. A.H. 


Saunders, a name which set dimly ringing in her head recollections now 
muffled and obscured. 


Aunt Victoria went on to Mrs. Marshall: "Arnold hates this school so. 
He always hates his schools." 


"Oh, he is at school now?" asked Mrs. Marshall. "You haven't a tutor 
for him?" 


"Oh yes, Mr. Saunders is still with him--in the summers and during 
holidays." Mrs. Marshall-Smith explained further: "To keep him up in 
his _studies_. He doesn't learn anything in his school, you know. They 
never do. It's only for the atmosphere--the sports; you know, they 

play cricket where he is now--and the desirable class of boys he 
meets.... All_ the boys have tutors in vacation times to coach them 
for the college-entrance examinations." 


The face of the college professor's wife continued immovably grave 
during this brief summary of an educational system. She inquired, "How 
old is Arnold now?" learned that he was seventeen, remembered that, oh 
yes, he was a year older than Sylvia, and allowed the subject to drop 
into one of the abysmal silences for which she alone had the courage. 
Her husband's sister was as little proof against it as her husband. As 

it continued, Mrs. Marshall-Smith went through the manoeuvers which in 
a less perfectly bred person would have been fidgeting.... 


No one paid any attention to Sylvia, who sat confronting herself in a 
long mirror and despising every garment she wore. 


Paris is Full of Russians 


by Ernest Hemingway 
https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Paris_is Full of Russians 


A newspaper article for the Toronto Star that was published February 25, 1922 

Paris. 

Paris is full of Russians at present. The Russian ex-aristocracy are scattered all over Europe, 
running restaurants in Rome, tearooms on Capri, working as hotel porters in Nice and 


Marseilles and as laborers along the Mediterranean shipping centers. But those Russians who 
managed to bring some money or possessions with them seem to have flocked to Paris. 


They are drifting along in Paris in a childish sort of hopefulness that things will somehow be all 
right, which is quite charming when you first encounter it and rather maddening after a few 
months. No one knows just how they live except it is by selling off jewels and gold ornaments 
and family heirlooms that they brought with them to France when they fled before the revolution. 


According to the manager of a great jewel house on the Rue de la Paix, pearls have come down 
in price because of the large numbers of beautiful pearls that have been sold to Parisian jewel 
buyers by the Russian refugees. It is true that many Russians are living fairly lavishly in Paris at 
present on the sale of jewels they have brought with them in their exile. 


Just what the Russian colony in Paris will do when all the jewels are sold and all the valuables 
pawned is somewhat of a question. It is usually impossible for a large body of people to support 
themselves indefinitely by borrowing money, although a few people enjoy a great success at it 
for a time. Of course things may change in Russia, something wonderful might happen to aid 
the Russian colony. There is a cafe on the Boulevard Montparnasse where a great number of 
Russians gather every day for this something wonderful to happen and then, eventually, like all 
the rest of the world, the Russians of Paris may have to go to work. It seems a pity, they are 
such a charming lot. 


Mix War, Art and Dancing 


by Ernest Hemingway 
https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Mix_War, Art_and Dancing 


A newspaper article for the Kansas City Star that was published April 21, 1918, page 1 
Outside a woman walked along the wet street-lamp lit sidewalk through the sleet and snow. 


Inside in the Fine Arts Institute on the sixth floor of the Y.W.C.A. Building, 1020 McGee Street, a 
merry crowd of soldiers from Camp Funston and Fort Leavenworth fox trotted and one-stepped 
with girls from the Fine Arts School while a sober faced you ng man pounded out the latest jazz 
music as he watched the moving figures. In a corner a private in the signal corps was 
discussing Whistler with a black haired girl who heartily agreed with him. The private had been a 
member of the art colony at Chicago before the war was declared. 


Three men from Funston were wandering arm in arm along the wall looking at the exhibition of 
paintings by Kansas City artists. The piano player stopped. The dancers clapped and cheered 
and he swung into "The Long, Long Trail Awinding". An infantry corporal, dancing with a swift 
moving girl in a red dress, bent his head close to hers and confided something about a girl in 
Chautauqua, Kas. In the corridor a group of girls surrounded a tow-headed young artilleryman 
and applauded his imitation of his p al Bill challenging the colonel, who had forgotten the 


password. The music stopped again and the solemn pianist rose from his stool and walked out 
into the hall for a drink. 


A crowd of men rushed up to the girl in the red dress to plead for the next dance. Outside the 
woman walked along the wet lamp lit sidewalk. 


It was the first dance for soldiers to be given under the auspices of the War Camp Community 
Service. Forty girls of the art school, chaperoned by Miss Winifred Sexton, secretary of the 
school and Mrs. J. F. Binnie were the hostesses. The idea was formulated by J. P. Robertson of 
the War Camp Community Service, and announcements were sent to the commandants at 
Camp Funston and Fort Leavenworth inviting all soldiers on leave. Posters made by the girl 
students were put up at Leavenworth on the interurb an trains. 


The first dance will be followed by others at various clubs and schools throughout the city 
according to Mr. Robertson. 


The pianist took his seat again and the soldiers made a dash for partners. In the intermission 
the soldiers drank to the girls in fruit punch. The girl in red, surrounded by a crowd of men in 
olive drab, seated herself at the piano, the men and the gi rls gathered around and sang until 
midnight. The elevator had stopped running and so the jolly crowd bunched down the six flights 
of stairs and rushed waiting motor cars. After the last car had gone, the woman walked along 
the wet sidewalk through the sle et and looked up at the dark windows of the sixth floor. 


Laundry Car over Cliff 


by Ernest Hemingway 
https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Laundry_Car_over_Cliff 


A newspaper article for the Kansas City Star that was published March 6, 1918, page 1. 
According to fellow reporter Bill Moorehead, Hemingway was chased by the mob after pointing 
out which rioter had thrown a rock at police, and was subsequently not sent to cover the next 
riot. 


Laundry strike sympathizers drove a Walker Laundry Company motor truck over Cliff Drive hill at 
Hardesty Avenue late this afternoon, after capturing the car and routing the driver and two 
special officers at Fourteenth Street and Euclid Avenue. One of the special officers fired a shot 
into the crowd before fleeing from the rain of bricks and stones. No one was injured. 


Homer Maze, 5106 East Twenty-fourth Street, was driving the laundry truck. Guarding him were 
two special officers, Sam Seaman, 2700 East Twenty-seventh Street, and C.L. Winner, 717 East 
Eleventh Street. 


Maze was making a delivery at Fourteenth street and Euclid Avenue when a crowd of about 
twenty-five man and women approached from the west and opened fire of rocks and stones on 
the standing car. Maze came from the house and made a run to join the sp ecial officers. After 
several minutes of fusillading stones, the officers and Maze deserted the car and reported the 
disturbance at the Flora Avenue Police Station. Seaman, one of the special officers, told of firing 
a shot toward the crowd, attempting to disperse the strike sympathizers. Re-enforcements 
joining the attacking party seemed to arrive steadily, they said, so they gave up the car to the 
crowd. 


When the police arrived at the scene of the disturbance a part of the crowd was yet there. Six 
men and one woman were arrested. The men could not be identified by Maze or the special 
officers as having thrown stones. The woman, Julia Anderson, 1711 We st Prospect Place, was 
identified by them and was held on a $51 cash bond. She denies having thrown anything. 


The truck was found after a search, but is practically demolished. 


Asecond “wrecking party was reported from Eleventh Street and Chestnut Avenue. B. L. 
Ferguson, 6424 Lee Street, driver of a Kansas City Laundry Company truck, and a special 
officer, Salvator Schira, 1911 Missouri Avenue, were attacked by fifteen men and twelve women. 
A stone thrown by one of the striking laundry workers struck Ferguson on the cheek, another on 
the right hand. His injuries are not severe. 


TWAIN AND YACHT DISAPPEAR AT SEA 


httos://en.wikisource.org/wiki/The New_York Times/Twain_ and yacht disappear at_sea 
Humorist and Kanawha Missing from Hampton Roads. 

H. H. ROGERS IS WORRIED 

Sends Out an Alarm for His Boat and His Guest No Record of Her Passing. 

Special to The New York Times. 

NORFOLK, May 3. Mark Twain and the yacht Kanawha are missing. The services of the 
wireless station and the Weather Bureau at Cape Henry and Hatteras have been appealed to by 
H. H. Rogers to assist in locating the missing craft on which Mr. Clemens is a guest. 

Last Monday Mr. Rogers and his son left the yacht and went to New York by rail. Mr. Clemens 
declined to make the railroad trip. The yacht was fogbound. For two days Mr. Clemens fretted 


and fumed, all alone on the vessel. On Wednesday afternoon the fog cleared for a few hours, 
the humorist went aboard, and the yacht disappeared from the Roads. It was reported that she 


went out of the Capes bound for New York. It is now denied that there is any official record of 
her passing out. 


As there have been several severe storms in the section recently, Mr. Rogers is concerned 
about the safety of his vessel and its guest. 


For two or three days following the opening of the Jamestown Exposition, Mark Twain was 
marooned off Old Point. On Tuesday he was moving around the Hotel Chamberlain, 
complaining that his fellow-travelers had gone away and that the fog off the capes had delayed 
the departure of the Kanawha. 


"Here | am, all, all alone on H. H. Rogers's yacht anchored out there, and not a saint to look 
down in pity. Rogers has gone home, his sonHarry has gone, and the only remaining guest that 
came down to this Exposition opening says he is going back to New York tonight, but | cannot 


go. 


Mr. Clemens then explained that in the face of the fog that had enveloped the capes for at least 
two days the yacht's navigator declined to risk the passage. The humorist himself then declared 
that the situation was rendered acute by his own peculiar brand of obstinacy. "I simply will not 
go back by train," he remarked. 


"| declare that | feel like the ‘Man Without a Country.' | pine for Fifth Avenue and the dear old 
coaches, to say nothing of the arch in Washington Square." 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 
1, 1927. It may be copyrighted outside the U.S. (see Help:Public domain). 


Ain't Nobody's Business 


(1922) 
by Porter Grainger 


https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Ain%27t_Nobody%2/7s_ Business 


"Ain't Nobody's Business" (""Tain't Nobody's Biz-ness") is an eight-bar vaudeville song written by 
pianist Porter Grainger. First recorded in 1922, many versions followed, with various textual 
variants. The version below is Grainger's original, copyrighted in 1922. 


There ain't nothin’ | can do, nor nothin’ | can say, 
That folks don't criticize me. 
But I'm gonna do just as | want to anyway 


And don't care if they all despise me. 


If | should take a notion, to jump into the ocean, 

Ain't nobody's business if | do. 

Rather than persecute me, | choose that you would shoot me, 
Ain't nobody's business if | do. 


If | should get the feelin’, to dance on the ceilin’, 

Ain't nobody's business if | do. 

If | get me best companion, drive me right into the canyon, 
Ain't nobody's business if | do. 


If | dislike my lover, and leave him for another, 

Ain't nobody's business if | do. 

If | go to church on Sunday, then cabaret on Monday, 
Ain't nobody's business if | do. 


If my friend ain't got no money, and | say "Take all mine, honey", 
Ain't nobody's business if | do. 

If | give him my last nickel, and it leaves me in a pickle, 

Ain't nobody's business if | do. 


After all, the way to do is do just as you please, 
Regardless of their talkin’. 

Often times ones that talk will get down on their knees 
And beg your pardon for their squawkin’. 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 
1, 1927. It may be copyrighted outside the U.S. (see Help:Public domain). 


Letter to the The Ring magazine, April 1926 


by Robert Ervin Howard 
httos://en.wikisource.org/wiki/R 





Here is my opinion on the greatest heavyweights of all time: Boxing reached its height between 
1892 and 1905. That was the ring’s Golden Era. The culmination of perfection, the pinnacle of 
achievement, the greatest heavyweight of all time was James J. Jefferies. Records prove that. 
During his reign there flourished the greatest collection of heavyweights ever seen, and he was 
the greatest of all. He defeated all manner of boxers. 


In Corbett he beat the fastest heavyweight and the cleverest boxer that ever lived; in 
Fitzsimmons the most effective hitter of any time; in Tom Sharkey, the greatest of all near 
champions. While Jefferies would not rank first in skill, speed or hitting ability, for all around 
prowess he was invincible. 


Peter Jackson never saw the day that he could have beaten Jefferies; and the idea of Johnson 
beating Jefferies when the white man was at his best is ridiculous. Johnson lacked both the 
ability and the nerve. As for Sullivan and Dempsey, they would have fought themselves out 
punching Jefferies, and then have been defeated. If there ever was a man who might have won 
from Jefferies it was Corbett, when at his prime. 


This is my rating of heavyweights: James J. Jefferies; James J. Corbett; Jack Dempsey; Peter 
Jackson; Bob Fitzsimmons; John L. Sullivan; Tom Sharkey; Kid McCoy; Sam Langford; Jack 
Johnson; Louis Firpo and Jess Willard. 


Robert E. Howard 
Cross Plains, Texas 


THE EVER-FAITHFUL HORNBILLS 


by Henry R. Thomas 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of The Strangest Things in the World 


Lady hornbills are trusting wives and gentlemen hornbills are 
unbelievably faithful husbands. 


The hornbills are birds with enormous beaks. They have the size of 
small turkeys and are usually found in pairs in the forests of East 

Africa. They are perhaps best known from the curious instinctive 
behavior of the female. Before laying her annual quota of two eggs 

she walls herself with mud, collected by the male, into a hole near 

the top of some high jungle tree. There one of the eggs—apparently 
seldom both—is hatched and the chick reared. The female continues this 
voluntary imprisonment for two months or more. 


There is always a small aperture in the wall. Through this the foraging 

male passes food to his imprisoned mate, once an hour or less. Food 

consists mostly of fruits. Sometimes he brings her what apparently are 
playthings to relieve the monotony of hatching and chick-rearing. 


Acomprehensive report on the behavior of these grotesque birds in the 


Mpanga Research Forest of Uganda, by Dr. Lawrence Kilham of Bethesda, 
Maryland, is a classic on bird-watching. 


Hornbills mate for life and apparently their conjugal life is a 

model of high morality for the whole animal kingdom. Walled into the 
tree-holes, the females obviously are helpless to protect themselves 
against any infidelity, and, sad to say, there are vampire female 
hornbills in the jungle whose only thought is to steal some imprisoned 
lady’s spouse. 


In the case observed by Dr. Kilham, however, the male preserved his 
virtue to the end. “By November 8,” he records, “the female was walled 
in, and a more serious attempt at interference was now made by a 
foreign female.... She was following the male and lighted in the next 
tree when he lighted above his nest hole. On November 23 the same 
course of events took place, except that the male was less tolerant. 

He fed his own mate, then drove the intruder away. A week later | saw 
her fly in close behind the male and light 25 feet from the nest hole. 

The male gave his mate a piece of bark followed by some fruit, and then 
bounced from one branch to another toward the foreign female.” 


The poor fellow was falling, falling, but “the female within the nest 
screamed a number of times. | wondered whether the interloper could 
seduce the male, but from subsequent observations it seemed unlikely 
that she would. The male returned again to the nest hole, and a few 
minutes later was in the upper part of the tree knocking about on dead 
branches until he dislodged a piece of bark. He clamped his bill on 

the bark until it was largely fragmented. Then he moved toward the 
foreign female. If he presented the bark [a cherished play object among 
hornbills] one would suppose that she had some attraction for him. 

After a moment, however, he changed his direction, flew down to the big 
limb below, bent over the nest hole, and gave the token to his mate, 
accompanied by a feeding chuckle. Subsequently he returned to perch 
quietly within eight feet of the intruding female. At 7:30 a.m. the two 

of them flew away together. As the nesting season progressed, he became 
less tolerant of her intrusions...On February 3 | again watched her 

fly in behind the male and alight on the nest tree, making considerable 
noise. The male stopped feeding his mate, swooped at the interloper 

and drove her down toward the ground. However, when he flew away, she 
followed a short distance behind.” 


The vampire was hard to discourage. A few days later she was observed 
at the entrance to the nest, trying to break the wall with her beak. 
Probably there was a sex murder case in the making. But “After five 


minutes the male arrived and...drove the foreign female to another 

tree, flying at her so hard that he knocked leaves from intervening 
branches. He returned to his nest with a small stick held like a cigar. 

His mate, who had remained silent, now began her wailing screeches.... 
The intruding female, persistent as usual...had followed the male 

back to the nest tree. In a few minutes he flew at her again, flying 

faster than hornbills usually do as he chased her from one tree to 
another.” 


But his ordeal of bachelorhood was nearly over. Five days later mother 
and young emerged from the nest: “The pair of hornbills were perched 
side by side on their tree. Not long after | heard a great flutter of 

wings. | looked back to see both members of the pair pursuing a foreign 
female.... When the parents later came to our garden, she did not 
follow.” 


THE RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS OF MAKING COFFEE 


as Described by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Six Cups of Coffee 


THE WRONG WAY. 


BUY the cheapest coffee--that is, the kind which costs the least 
money--without regard to its purity or quality. Use more or less 

coffee, just as it happens; accurate measurement is not essential. Put 
it in an old tin coffee-pot; pour on water from the tea-kettle--never 
mind about the quantity or its temperature, or the time it has been 

in the kettle, since, as it comes from the tea-kettle, it must be all 

right. Let it boil indefinitely, and if, when breakfast is ready, the 

water has boiled away, just pour in more. If you can afford it, add one 
or two eggs at any time during the process, when you happen to think of 
it. If it be roily, strain it, if you can find a strainer, and serve it 

with--yes, common brown sugar and skim milk will do, if you choose to 
think so. The compound is--what? 


If there be any left, keep it warm on the back of the stove until the 
next meal. As this long steeping makes it dark, it must be strong, 
so, add more water. After dinner set the pot away, and the next 
morning pour out the old grounds; rinse it or not--just as your time 


will allow--and repeat the process of making. Wash the coffee-pot 
occasionally if the outside need it, but rinsing is sufficient for the 
inside. 


THE RIGHT WAY. 


Buy pure coffee--not necessarily that which costs most--but buy it 

from some reliable dealer. Mixtures of one-third Mocha and two-thirds 
Java, or half Mocha and half male berry Java, have given general 
satisfaction. There are some varieties of South American coffee which 
are very good. Occasionally one finds a brand, through some friend who 
is in the business, or who has had opportunity of procuring it directly 
from coffee-growing countries, which is of such remarkable excellence 
that it leads one to suspect that much of the best coffee grown is not 

in the market. 


The raw berries are tough, difficult to grind, and have but little 

flavor. Roasting makes the berries brittle and crisp, and when properly 
done develops a fine flavor; but when half done or done to excess, 
the result is a raw or bitter flavor. Many prefer to roast and grind 

the coffee for themselves; but in coffee houses the arrangements for 
roasting are so complete, that it is better for small families to buy 
roasted coffee and to grind it as needed, or to buy it ground ina 

small quantity. It should be kept in air-tight tin cans or glass jars, 

that the fine flavor may be preserved. 


Opinions vary as to the best kind of coffee-pot. Some prefer porcelain 
or granite ware, others prefer tin, but all good housekeepers agree 
that absolute cleanliness is of the utmost importance. The pot should 
be cleansed every time it is used--all parts of it, the spout not 
excepted. A brown deposit is soon formed on the inside of the pot if 
the coffee be allowed to stand in it long, or if it be not often and 
thoroughly cleansed. 


An important point, and one often overlooked even by intelligent 
housekeepers, is that the water should be freshly boiled in a clean 
kettle. Water, in boiling, loses the air or gases which give it a fresh 
taste and sparkling appearance. It should be used as soon as boiled, 
or it becomes flat and tasteless. A brown substance is deposited on 
the inside of the kettle, and this, if allowed to accumulate, imparts 

an unpleasant taste to the water; yet there are many housekeepers, 
exquisitely neat in many ways, who seldom wash the inside of a 
tea-kettle. It is an excellent plan to keep a small kettle to be used 


only in boiling water for tea or coffee. Wash and wipe it carefully 
every time it is used. 


The proportions of water and coffee are one heaping tablespoonful of 
ground coffee to one half-pint cupful of boiling water. Reduce the 
amount of coffee slightly when several cupfuls are required. It takes 
a larger proportionate amount of both coffee and water to make just 
enough for one cupful than for more, as the grounds absorb a certain 
portion of the water, and the last coffee poured out is not as clear as 
the first. Coffee should be made in such a way that the full strength 
and aroma may be obtained without developing the tannic acid. 


Whether coffee shall be boiled or not will probably be always a 
question. Many think it has a raw taste if not boiled; others contend 
that, in boiling, much of the aroma is lost. Boiling makes the mixture 
roily, and it must stand long enough to let the grounds settle and 
the liquid become clear. Some albuminous material will help to clear 
it. Fish skin, isinglass, cold water, and eggs are used for this 
purpose. Eggs give it a flavor and body, and, no doubt, improve an 
inferior quality of coffee; but they increase the cost of the beverage, 
as, aside from their own cost, they clog the grounds, thus making a 
larger amount of coffee necessary to obtain the desired strength. 
But if coffee must be boiled, let it be boiled in a closely covered 
vessel, with a thimble or cork in the spout, as, if left uncovered, 

the volatile oil which forms the fragrant aroma is dissipated; and it 
should never boil more than five minutes, as longer boiling extracts 
the tannic acid. There is a widely prevalent but erroneous notion 
that long boiling extracts more of the strength and color, and is, 
therefore, more economical; but strength and color thus gained are 
obtained at the expense of flavor and wholesomeness. 


After thorough trial of several methods of making coffee, | have found 
filtering (or percolation) the simplest, most economical, and most 
satisfactory. Various modifications of the biggin, or French filter 
coffee-pot, are in use. This is a double coffee-pot, with one or more 
strainers in the upper pot. Some of these biggins are expensive, and 
soon get out of order; but others are very simple, and, with care, 

will last a long time. The coffee should be ground very fine, and be 
placed in the upper pot. Some varieties have a convex, coarse strainer 
in the bottom, to keep the grounds from clogging the fine strainer. 
Then a coarse strainer is placed over the grounds, the boiling water 
is poured in, and allowed to drip slowly through the coffee into the 
lower receptacle. Many of the coffee-pots made on this principle are 
placed in another vessel containing boiling water; but, if there be 


only two parts to it, the coffee-pot should stand where the coffee, as 

it drips through, will keep hot, but will not boil. If the upper part 

be not large enough to contain all the water desired, it must be poured 
on in small portions. The full strength and aroma are thus obtained; no 
clearing is necessary, and, if care be taken to observe all the minor 
points in the directions, the beverage will invariably be good. 


For good breakfast coffee, cream, scalded milk, and block sugar are 
necessary. The milk should be scalding hot, but never boiled, as boiled 
milk gives an unpleasant flavor. Ascertain the tastes of those at 

the table, as most coffee drinkers prefer to have the coffee poured 

on the cream and sugar. One tablespoonful of cream, two of hot milk, 
and two blocks of sugar, with an extra block in the saucer, is a fair 
proportion for a breakfast cup. Pour in the coffee until the cup is 
three-fourths full. Never fill it to overflowing. 


After-dinner coffee, or black coffee, is made in the same way, a 
double proportion of coffee being used. It should be very strong, and 
perfectly clear. Serve it in small cups, with block sugar if desired, 

but not with cream or milk, as the milk counteracts the purpose for 
which the coffee is taken. 


Coffee is stimulating, and, when taken clear and very strong after a 
hearty meal, aids digestion; but, when combined with cream or milk, a 
leathery compound is formed, which is indigestible and irritates the 
internal membranes. 


THINGS 


The Project Gutenberg eBook of Things, by Alice Duer Miller 


The great alienist sat down at his desk, and having emptied his mind 

of all other impressions, held it up like a dipper for his new patient 

to fill. Large, blond, and handsome, she was plainly accustomed to 

being listened to. Before she had fairly undone her furs and folded her 
hands within her muff, the doctor’s lateral vision had told him that, 
whatever her problems, it was not about her own nervous system that she 
had come to consult him. 


Not too quickly her story began to take shape. Her household, her 
husband, her four children--three small boys and an older daughter, a 
girl of seventeen... 


“My only thought has been my children, Dr. Despard.” 
“Your _only_ thought, Mrs. Royce?” 
She assented. The daughter was the problem--the daughter of seventeen. 


“She and | have been such friends; | have always been a friend to my 
children, | hope, as well as a parent. And Celia’s little arrangements, 

her clothes and her small parties, have been as much my interests as 
hers--more, perhaps. The bond between us has been peculiarly close 
until the last year or so. Lately a rebellious spirit has begun to 

develop. | have tried to make allowances, but naturally there are 

certain questions of manners and deportment--small but important--about 
which one cannot yield. | am almost ashamed to confess how 
unaffectionate are the terms that we have reached. The situation will 
strike you as a strange one between a mother and daughter----” 


He shook his head. “You are by no means the only mother and daughter 
whose relations are unsatisfactory.” 


“Ah, the young people of to-day!” she sighed. “What _is_ the 

matter with them, with the age, Dr. Despard? They are so hard, so 
individualistic. | myself was one of a large family, and we lived in 

the house with my grandparents and aunts. My life was made up of little 
duties for older people--duties | never thought of questioning. They 
were a pleasure to me. But if | ask Celia to go on an errand for me--or 
even to attend to something for herself--| am met by the look of a 
martyr or a rebel. But that is not the worst. At times, Dr. Despard, 

her language to me is violent--is--actually profane. | cannot help 
looking on this as an abnormal manifestation. At last | saw her case 
was pathological. No nice girl swears at her mother, and”--Mrs. Royce 
smiled--“my daughter is a nice girl.” 


It seemed to him that Mrs. Royce must be a very nice mother indeed. 
Soft, serious, and eminently maternal, she appealed profoundly to all 


his bachelor ideals. 


“And your husband?” he asked. “How does he get on with his daughter?” 


“Admirably,” she returned warmly; “they hardly see each other.” 


He glanced quickly at her to see if her intention were humorous, but 
something mechanical in her smile had already warned him that her mind 
was bent on other of life’s aspects than the comic. Now she was quite 
serious, and he replied with equal gravity: 


“It is often the solution.” 


They decided, at length, that he was to spend a few days with them 

in the country. To bring the girl to his office would be useless. He 

would find her a gentle, well-behaved little creature, perhaps too much 
interested in her books. The exigencies of the children’s education 

kept the Royces in town during the week, but they spent Saturday and 
Sunday at the old Royce place on the Hudson. Here Despard promised to 
come at the first opportunity. 


She thanked him, and held out a strong, firm hand. 


No, he thought when she had gone, he could not understand a girl’s 
swearing at such a mother--at once so affectionate and so intelligent, 

for, with pardonable egotism, Despard reckoned her bringing the problem 
to him a proof of rare domestic intelligence. Most women would have 
made it the subject of anger or tears. 


He himself held no special brief for youth. The younger generation 

did not attract him. His own nephews and nieces never made him return 
disgusted to his loneliness, but rather raised his enjoyment of his 
solitude. 


Before he admitted his next patient he stood a moment contemplating 
the sacrifices made by a parent. “It’s stupendous, it’s too much,” he 
thought; and smiled to think that, if he had married, a child of his 
might now be conducting him to a doctor’s office, for of the two he 
would undoubtedly have been the first to swear. 


After a week particularly crowded with the concerns of other people 
Despard arrived, at high noon of a day in early April, at the Royces’ 
place. Never, he thought, had he seen peace so clearly embodied. A 
dense, fresh lawn sloped down to the hazy river; splendid old trees 
were everywhere; the serious stone house had been built with the 
simple notions of comfort that existed a hundred years ago. 


Mr. Royce, who met him at the station, seemed a peaceful sort of 


person, too--a man whose forebears had been more like fairy god-parents 
than ordinary ancestors, for they had given him a handsome, healthy 
body, a fair fortune, a respected name, and, best of all, an 

unquestioning belief in all the institutions of his own time, such as 
matrimony, the ten commandments, and the blessings of paternity. 


Despard turned the conversation toward the daughter, but was soon aware 
that he was getting a mere echo of Mrs. Royce’s opinions. 


“The child has worked herself into an abnormal frame of mind,” said her 
father. 


“You draw this from your own observations?” 


“Well, more from her mother’s. | leave that sort of thing to my wife. 
She has great cares, great responsibilities. She takes life almost too 
seriously.” He sighed. The next instant his face lighted up in pointing 
out to Despard a giant chestnut-tree just saved from a blighting 
disease. For a few minutes he spoke on the subject with extraordinary 
vividness. 


Despard was quick to recognize expert knowledge, and Royce, with 
something approaching a blush, admitted that he did understand the care 
of native trees. “| have sometimes thought of writing a book about it,” 

he said timidly. 


“You certainly should.” 
“Ah, it’s so difficult to find time.” 


Despard smiled. Who had leisure if this favored being had not? He 
himself, without one hour in the twenty-four that he could call his 
own, was already at work on his third. 


He met the whole family assembled at luncheon: a pale German governess, 
three little boys, and the dark-eyed Celia, sweet-mouthed but 
sullen-browed. 


Despard, who had had no breakfast, thought more than he would have 
confessed about the victuals set before him. Any family ought to be 
amiable, he thought, on food at once so simple and delicious. His 
opinion of Mrs. Royce rose still higher. 


Within the next hour he came to the conclusion that, in spite of his 


extended knowledge of American interiors, he had never before been in 
a really well-appointed house--a house, that is, where one wise and 
affectionate person directed every detail. Mrs. Royce, he found, knew 
every aspect of her home. She not only knew her flowers almost as 
individuals, but she knew the vase and the place where each appeared 
to the best advantage. She knew better than her husband which chair he 
liked, where he kept his cigars, and which little table would be best 

at his elbow. Nor was her consideration confined to her own family. She 
had thought of a tired doctor’s special needs. She had given him “a 

little room, where he could be quiet and get a glimpse of the river.” 


Shut in this room, not so very little after all, he walked to the 

writing-table to make a memorandum. It had more than once happened to 
him to find, in a house accounted luxurious, only a dry, encrusted 
inkstand in the spare room. Not so here. Never was ink so fluidly, 

greenly new; never was blotting-paper so eagerly absorbent. He noticed, 
besides three sizes of paper and envelopes, that there were cable 

blanks, telegraph blanks, and postal cards, as well as stamps of all 
varieties. 


It was not Despard’s habit to notice life quite as much in detail as 
this, but now it amused him to pursue the subject. Luxury he knew; but 
this effective consideration he rated as something higher. 


He had arrived on a Friday, and on Sunday at five--things were apt to 
happen by a schedule in the Royce household--he was to give his report 
on Celia. 


He entered the library--the spot designated by Mrs. Royce--by one door 
as Churchley, the butler, came in at the other to serve tea. 


The dark, shining little table was brought out, noiselessly opened, 
covered with a cloth--the wrong cloth, Mrs. Royce indicated. Churchley 
whisked away and returned incredibly quickly with the right one. The 
tray, weighted with silver and blossoming with the saffron flame 

of the tea-kettle, was next put before her, and then another little 
structure of shelves was set at her right hand. Her eye fell on this. 


“| said _brown_-bread toast, Churchley.” The man murmured and again 
whisked away. 


All this time Despard had not sat down, although between orders Mrs. 
Royce had more than once urged him to do so. He stood, having shut the 
door behind him, leaning the point of his shoulder against the wall. 


Utterly undisturbed by his calm eyes fixed upon her, Mrs. Royce said: 


“Poor Churchley, he has been with us for six years, but I’m afraid | 
can’t keep him. He forgets everything.” 


“He’s on the edge of a nervous breakdown,” answered Despard coolly, 
and he added: “The housemaid is a pronounced neurasthenic. As for your 
daughter----” 


“Ah, Celia, poor, dear child! Must we send her away?” her mother asked, 
but before the doctor had time to answer, Churchley, by a miracle 

of celerity, again entered, this time bearing toast of the desired 
complexion. 


After he had finally disappeared, Mrs. Royce busied herself with flame 
and kettle and tea-caddy before she repeated her question, and her 
voice had in it a faint sediment of these preoccupations: 


“| hope you do not think it necessary to send Celia away, Dr. Despard?” 


He drew a chair forward and sat down. “No, Mrs. Royce,” he said; “I 
think it necessary to send you away.” 


“ Me?_” 

He bowed. 

“But my health is excellent. Oh, | see,” she smiled. “My husband has 
been talking to you about my responsibilities. Yes, they are great, but 
one is given strength to do what is required of one. | shall not have 

to desert my post. | am strong.” 

“| know you are strong, Mrs. Royce,” said he, “but you are the cause of 
weakness in others. We need not multiply examples: your daughter, the 


governess, Churchley----” 


She broke in--“Of course, | admit their weakness. But don’t you see 


how | protect and support them? How could you imagine that | was the 
cause?” 


“Isn't it suggestive that practically every one with whom you come in 
contact----” 


“My husband,” she retorted, quoting an instance against him. 


“Your husband has great natural calm, and spends eight hours a day out 
of the house. You have made this home, this really wonderful home, for 
those you love. No one admires the achievement more than | do. But you 
have sacrificed too much of yourself in doing it; and I’m not speaking 

of your physical strength. In this library, in which you are so fond of 
sitting, how many books have you ever read?” 


“| was a great reader as a girl,” she answered. 
“Which of these have you read in the last ten years?” 


She murmured that he perhaps hardly understood the demands upon her 
time. 


“You never read. You can’t,” he returned. “Since my first hour here | 
have been watching you, not your daughter. Her case is simple enough. 
You don’t read, Mrs. Royce, not because you have no time, but because 
you have no concentration. This is one of the many sacrifices you have 
made to your household--a serious one, and we must face the results. | 
have watched you each day carrying the morning papers about with you 
until evening, and then, if you read the headlines, it is as much as 

you can accomplish.” 


She had been staring at him as though in a trance, but now she came 
to, with a laugh. 


“My dear Dr. Despard,” she said, “if you were the mother of four 
children and the head----” 


He held up his hand. “You must let me finish,” he said. “You have made 
this home, and you administer it with consummate ability; and yet no 

one is really happy in it, least of all yourself. Why? Well, | need not 
remind you that no one is made happy merely by things. Some continuity 
of inner life is absolutely necessary, not only to happiness but to 

health. Remember, | am speaking as a nerve specialist. You, Mrs. Royce, 
are an enemy to continuity. You dispel concentration as a rock dispels 


a wave. Even | find no little difficulty, wnen in your presence, in 

pursuing a consecutive train of thought, and, as for you yourself, 

such a thing has long been impossible for you. Even now, on this 

matter so immensely important to you, you have not been able to give 
me your undivided attention. Other facts have kept coming up in your 
consciousness--that a bell rang somewhere; that the hearth has not been 
swept up. Acutely aware as | am of your point of view, these breaks 

in your attention have been breaks in mine, too; but | have been able 

to overcome them, and follow my ideas to the end, because | have been 
trained to do so, and, besides, I’ve been here only two days. In two 

days more | would not answer for myself. | should begin to see things, 
things, things, and to believe that all life was merely a question of 
arrangements. Even your religion, Mrs. Royce, in which most people find 
some continuity, is a question of things--of Sunday-schools and altar 
decoration. That poor little clergyman who lunched here to-day--he came 
emanating a certain spiritual peace; but he went away crushed by your 
poor opinion of him as an executive. At this moment he is probably 
breaking up the current of his life by a conscientious attention to 

things.” 


Deeply protesting as she was in her heart, something in his hard, clear 
look kept her silent, and he went on: 


“Your daughter is--to use a big word--an intellectual. For the time 
being she is interested only in things of the mind. New ideas, books, 
poetry are the great adventures of life to her at present. To all this 
you are an obstructionist----” 


“There, at least, you are utterly at fault,” cried the poor lady, 

with a passion she had not known for years. “I have done everything 
in my power to help. | am very ambitious in regard to my children’s 
education. Their schools, their teachers----” 


“Ay,” said Despard, “you have set out the counters for them but you 
have never let them play the game. You were interested in making the 
arrangements, but you had no interest at all in the state of mind which 
could take advantage of them. Your daughter knows, not only that you 
take no thought for such matters yourself, but that every phase of 

your contact with her demands her attention for other matters--clothes, 
manners, hours, and dates. You have no respect for her preoccupations. 
Not once, not twice, but fifty times a day, you interrupt her, with a 
caress, or an errand, or more often a reproof. Yesterday, when she was 
obviously absorbed in reading that bit of verse to her father, you sent 
her up-stairs to change her shoes----” 


“They were wet; she would have caught cold.” 


“If you had listened you would have seen she had only four more lines 
to read. You do all this, not only when she is in your domain, at meals 
and in the drawing-room, but you follow her to her own room and go 
in without knocking. | venture to say that that child works at night, 

for the simple reason that to work in this house during the daytime is 
impossible.” 


“Really,” said Mrs. Royce, “with the best will in the world | do not 
understand you. Celia’s friends sometimes seem to feel that | ought to 
neglect her manners and pronunciation, ought to allow her to become 
selfish and self-centred, so that she may--” She broke off as if words 
failed her. “But | have never heard a grown person suggest that such a 
course would be right.” 


“Ask your clergyman what is right,” answered Despard. “I am here to 
tell you what is healthy; | am here to prescribe. Now, notice, please, 

| do not tell you to change. | don’t think you could. The reactions 

have taken place too many times. | tell you to go away. We can call it 
a rest cure. You shall have beautiful surroundings, comfort, and, above 
all that leisure that recent years have failed to give you. In return 

| shall ask you to concentrate your mind for a certain number of hours 
each day.” 


“You talk,” she cried bitterly, “as if | enjoyed the treadmill of my 
daily life.” 


“You have unusual executive ability, and most of us enjoy the use of 
our powers.” 


“The best refutation of all that you have said is that | am eager to 
go,” she returned. “Ah, | cannot tell you how inviting such a prospect 
seems to me--not to order dinner, not to have to decide and arrange 
for every one, not to be the pivot of the whole structure. Ah, Dr. 
Despard, | would so gladly go, but----” 


“But?” 
“But what would happen to my family without me?” 


“They must try looking out for themselves,” he answered. He glanced at 
his watch, for he was to take a train that afternoon; and Mrs. Royce 


collected herself enough to touch the bell--it always hung within 
tempting reach of her hand--and gave Churchley orders to send for the 
motor and have the doctor’s bags brought down. 


During this interval Despard walked to the window and stood looking 

out. It is not always so easy to apply the knife psychologically as 
physically. He wondered if he could have been more gentle and equally 
effective. As he stood there Celia came sauntering across the lawn, her 
head bent, her hands deep in the pockets of an enveloping dun-colored 
coat. The brow which had first seemed sulky to him appeared now simply 
thoughtful. 


The strength of Mrs. Royce’s character was shown by the fact that she 
obeyed--she actually went. She went almost gladly--a state of mind 
induced by the extraordinary activity of her last days at home. In 

one brilliant flash of prophecy and power she foresaw and forestalled 
every contingency that could arise in her absence. She departed in a 
condition of exhaustion fully justifying the doctor’s story of a needed 
rest. 


Her weariness lasted through the first few days at the sanatorium. She 
was well content to lie in bed and think of nothing. But by the fifth 

or sixth day she began to wonder where she had left the key of the 

cedar closet; and several possibilities of error in the arrangements 

she had made to reach from garret to cellar began to creep into her 
consciousness. Her elder boy was subject to throat trouble; her younger 
was subtly averse to bathing. She had not, perhaps, sufficiently 
emphasized these two dangers. She had, however, given her promise not 
to communicate with her household except in case of necessity. 


Conscientious in her determination to do what she had set out to do, 
she took out some of the books she had brought with her, but they 
seemed an unsatisfactory lot: the novels, trashy; the essays, dull; the 
history, heavy. Strange, she thought, how people will recommend books 
which really did not even hold one’s attention. 


The word attention, bringing with it the recollection of Despard’s 
speech, recalled her to her obligations. Heavy or not, she was resolved 


to make her way through the volume. 


She read: “It has been argued that the too rapid introduction of modern 
political machinery, and the too rapid unification of such different 
populations as those--” Had she told them not to keep the house too hot 
in these first spring days? Overheated houses, in her opinion, were a 
fruitful source of ill health. “--though these may with more justice be 
ascribed to deep-seated sociological causes stretching back through two 
thousand years--” This was the season for putting away the furs. If, 

in her absence, moths should attack her husband’s sable-lined overcoat! 
Ah, she put down her book; this was serious. 


Fifteen minutes later she went out, trying to walk off the haunting 
presence of that fur coat. 


There was something not a little heroic in her struggle with 
temptations--staying on while every notion she had heretofore 
considered righteous called to her to go back. Hideous pictures of ruin 
and discomfort at home floated before her mind. She had to admit she 
found a certain grim satisfaction in such visions. They would at least 
prove to Despard how little the modern family is able to dispense with 
the services of the old-fashioned mother. 


She was human enough to be eager to prove him wrong in essentials, for 
in minor matters he had shown himself terribly accurate. With unlimited 
leisure on her hands she was surprised to find how little enjoyment she 
derived from her books. She read herself to sleep with a novel every 
night, but it was enough for her to open one of the more serious works 
for her mind to rush back to the old domestic problems. Her eyes alone 
would read the printed page. 


Her life seemed hideously vacant--empty, as she put it, of all 
affection; but it was also empty of all machinery--perhaps the greater 
change of the two. She had no small duties, no orders to give, no 
mistakes to correct. 


She was not forbidden to communicate with Despard, and at the end of 
a week she telegraphed him that she was going home. He came to her at 


once. 


“| am doing what | know to be wrong,” she broke out. “I am neglecting 
my family.” 


“You are doing what your medical adviser orders.” 


“Yes,” she answered, “but can you guarantee that nothing will happen in 
my absence? Will it be any comfort to me, if things go wrong, to say 
that | was obeying orders?” 


He did not directly answer this question, which had been largely 
rhetorical in intention. Instead, he said: 


“Yes, | suppose you are dreadfully bored.” 


She checked an impulse toward complete denial. He had stated half the 
truth. She was bored, but she tried to make him see that there was 
more than that in her attitude. He, a man and a bachelor, could hardly 
realize how serious might be the results of a mother’s protracted 
absence. 


He had at times a trick--irritating to Mrs. Royce--of replying to 
something slightly different from the thought one had expressed. He did 
so now. 


“And if they do miss you,” he said, “won't that be a help?” 


Yes, certainly, it would be a help, and it was perhaps that thought 
which kept her on day after day--the thought that they were missing 
her in every detail of life, the belief that the daily service, the 
common-place sacrifice of an existence like hers could only be 
realized by its cessation. 


One reward she had. Her books began to grow more interesting. “It grows 
better as you get into it,” she explained to one of the nurses, but in 
her heart she knew the improvement was not in the book. 


At last a night came when she had a dream, more poignant, more vivid 

than any material message could have been--a dream of disaster at 

home. She was not a superstitious woman, but the impression already in 
her mind was immensely deepened. She was needed at home; that was her 
place. What madness it had been for her to go away, and what a selfish 
madness, made up partly of desire to rest and partly of a wish to 

prove Despard wrong! She might have cause to reproach herself for the 
remainder of her life. She could forgive him all that she herself had 

suffered, removed from her work, deprived of all occupation and happy 
home activities, but if anything had gone wrong with those she loved---- 


That very afternoon she went home. 


Once inside her own gates she began to see signs of her three weeks’ 
absence. Although the grounds were nominally her husband’s charge, the 
standards since her departure had evidently been lowered. The gutters 
were but half cleared and the gravel unraked. The appearance of the 
house confirmed her fears. The window curtains had not been changed. 
Sixty-two dirty window curtains seemed to her to offer but a dreary 
welcome. 


In spite of sunshine, the rainy-day door mat greeted her, left from the 
day before, which had been rainy; and the brasses of the door, though 
not actually tarnished, lacked that elysian brightness on which she 
herself insisted. 


As she mounted the steps two of the boys came running up--hugging and 
clawing at her with hands on which she caught a glimpse of the lustrous 
veneer of dirt. They were so glad to see her; and little Lewis had been 

ill. Her heart stood still--oh, only a cold. Where was he? she asked 

them, and when they said--oh, horror!--out with the governess in the 
pony cart, she sent them racing after him. 


The darkest forebodings filled her mind as to what she would find 
within. She rang and, after an interval too long by several minutes, 
Churchley opened the door. For an instant his appearance drove all 
other thoughts away. 


“Why, Churchley,” she cried, “you have been putting on weight!” 


Churchley acknowledged the imputation with a smile that approached 
dangerously near a dimple. 


“Yes, madame,” he said, “I’ve taken a great turn for the better,” and 
he asked sympathetically after her own health. 


She made no answer, but, turning her head away from the staircase, in 
whose crevices she had already detected faint gray lines of dust, she 
moved toward the library door, which Churchley quietly opened for her. 


She saw with a shock that the arrangement of the furniture--an 
arrangement sanctified by twenty years of habit--had been altered. Two 
desks had been drawn near the windows without any respect for symmetry, 
and at these, back to back, her husband and daughter were sitting. 


That Celia should bring her school-books to the library, though 


unusual, was not unnatural, but the sight of Royce at work on page 
after page of foolscap was something requiring an explanation. 


The room was perfectly quiet except for the scratch of his pen and the 
ticking of the clock; and Mrs. Royce decided that she would stand there 
silent until some other interruption occurred. It could not be very 

long before a servant entered or they themselves would weary of this 
work. 


But the silence continued. Once Royce took out a book and glanced at 
some reference. Once Celia got up and lighted the lamps for both, but 
neither of them spoke. 


For a long time Mrs. Royce stood there, transfixed by a curious 
conviction that came to her as she watched--the conviction that this 
silence carried with ita more perfect companionship than all her 

long talks with her husband had ever brought. Of course, she had long 
since realized that, as gradually as one season melts into another, 

her relationship to her husband had changed--changed inevitably, she 
had imagined, from the poetry of first love into something that 
resembled the prose of a business partnership. To her the change was 
not altogether to be regretted; in her eyes the business of being the 
head of a man’s house and the mother of his children was still charged 
with the romantic idea. But for the first time it now occurred to her 

to ask whether the change had been equally satisfactory to him. Ah, 
she admitted that a certain charm, a certain stimulation had gone from 
their affection, but never before had she thought, as she was thinking 
now, that the quality most conspicuously absent was intimacy. How was 
such a thing possible when she had lived twenty years of her life with 
him in perfect amity? 


Yet, standing there, she saw that for many years she had not had 

the least conception of what had been going on in his mind. She had 
used the word business partnership, and, naturally, when they were 
together they often discussed the details of the business, only now she 
remembered that it was always in _her_ department that the problems 
for discussion arose. Royce seemed to be able to manage his end of it 
without consultation. Why was this? 


She tried desperately to see the thing clearly. Her whole life was 

built on the belief that she existed solely to be depended upon; and 

yet she saw that her husband, in all his more personal interests, far 

from depending on her, never even mentioned them to her. What did that 
mean? And why had she never observed this contradiction before? Could 


it be that, after all, she was not dependable, or had some unreckoned 
factor in his life rendered Royce more self-reliant than he had been in 
the early days of their marriage? 


And at this point, before she realized her intention, she heard her own 
voice saying: “Celia, my dear, your lamp is flaring.” 


Well, there was no question of the welcome with which both pairs of 
eyes lit up. “Mother, _dear_!” cried the girl. Both overwhelmed her 
with solicitude about her health. She did not have to ask after theirs. 
Never were two rosier, more unlined faces than theirs. 


After a moment she asked what it was that her husband was writing, and 
he answered, almost timidly, that it was a book on trees; he had had 

the idea in his mind for a number of years but had never had the energy 
to begin it before. 


“Why not?” she asked almost sharply, but before he had time to 
answer--and it was evident he himself had no idea of the real 
answer--Celia broke in: 


“And what do you think, mother? I’ve won the prize for composition at 
school. | had the idea the very night you went away, and I’ve worked 
and worked over it, and they all say that it is much better than 
anything | ever did before. Aren’t you glad?” 


Yes, her mother was glad, but a strain of bitterness mingled with her 
rejoicing. Was it, indeed, her absence that had released all the vital 
energy? 


One hope lingered unacknowledged in her breast. She turned to her 
husband. 


“And have they made you comfortable since | went?” she asked. 


“Oh, perfectly,” he replied. “Everything has gone without a hitch, 
thanks to your arrangements.” 


“Yes,” Celia chimed in, “the servants have been too wonderful; they’ve 
done everything just as if you were at home, only better.” 


Mrs. Royce looked round the room, where to her eye everything was 
wrong--the corners dusty, the lamps ill-cared for, the sofa pillows 
rumpled, and the tea-tray, which ought to have been removed, still 


standing disordered in a corner. 


She stretched her hand toward the bell to ring and order it taken away; 
and then, checking herself, she sank back and folded her hands idly in 
her lap. Her husband had begun to tell her something about his book. 
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